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EXPERIENCED FREEDOM 
AND MORAL FREEDOM IN THE 
CHILD’S CONSCIOUSNESS 


BY F. J. J. BUYTENDIJK 


NO OTHER WORD HAS SO MUCH POWER to divert the mind of man from the fatigues 
of toil, from cares, from the hazards of emotional involvements, from all selfish- 
ness and meanness, as the word freedom. The magic power of this word is so 
great that the burning desire for freedom is not merely an appeal to a well-deter- 
mined concept, but it opens a door to another climate. In the name of freedom 
the most sublime sacrifices and the most revolting injustices have been committed. 
No one knows exactly what freedom is, but all consider it as the sov ereign good. 
Humanity’s history and each particular man’s history are exclusiv ely determined 
by their relation to freedom. 


When Bergson declares *: “Freedom is a fact, and among the facts we know, 
there is none more clear,” the word “clear” does not here mean the clarity of an 
intellectual thought, but that of a cloudless sky. It is the clarity of pure spiritual- 
ity, which does not let itself be grasped nor fixed by any concept. If freedom is 
the supreme good, if it is man’s dignity and his ultimate ‘goal, we may easily un- 
derstand that any educator must of necessity set for himself the problem of learn- 
ing how the child may be made to participate in this supreme good. 


The aims and ideals of education have changed in vain—the tendency to give 
to man his most noble form remains invariable. That means our aim is to give him 
a free existence. However, the ethic and the pathetic of education are threatened 
F. J. J. BUYTENDIJK is associated with the Psychologisch Laboratorium der Rijks- 
Universiteit, Utrecht, Netherlands. This article was originally published in French, “La liberte 
vecue et la liberte morale dans la conscience enfantine,” in La Revue PHILosopHiQueE, (January- 
March, 1951). The translation was made by Alice Weymouth of the Institute for Associated 
Research. Professor Buytendijk is also the author of the books, Wreck ZUM VERSTANDNIS DER 
Tiere; WESEN UND SINN pes Spiets; and PsycHoLocie pes ANIMAUX. The Editor wishes to note 
his indebtedness to Professor Earl C. Kelley of Wayne University and Professor Hadley Cantril 
of Princeton University through whose good offices permission to print this article in Educa- 
tional Theory was obtained. 





: Bergson, Essai sur les données immediates de la conscience. P. U. F., 43° edition, 1944, 
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with losing their animating force if we ignore the conditions which must be ful- 
filled in order to bring about true freedom, moral freedom. 


In order to know the general and basic nature of these conditions, we must 
examine the development of the consciousness of freedom in the child. That is 
why I take the liberty of drawing attention to the relation of experienced freedom 
and moral freedom. To this end, we need to answer coherently the following ques- 
tions. 


In what situations does the consciousness of freedom appear for the first time 
in the child? How is this primary experienced freedom anchored and rooted in 
the unconscious life? Can experienced freedom be changed by itself into moral 
freedom? Is the basis of the latter also in the original relations of the child with his 
environment? How can education reinforce moral freedom so that it becomes a 
life experience of the child, integrated to the totality of his personal development; 
that is to say, by what means will moral freedom be vitalized or life entirely hu- 
manized? I may be permitted to add here an introductory remark. Morality is 
often nothing other than the frame or prison of the autonomous life. 


Only too often we choose to display a wild and troubled life in this embel- 
lished and gilded frame; morality adds luster to the gallery of our honorable con- 
temporaries; and we even find in the historical museum of honest humanity many 
a portrait of a celebrated man furnished with a moral framework. 


Even more often, through deficiencies in education, we expe rience morality 
as a hindrance of freedom of movement. That is why man poisons his own exist- 
ence by a melancholy and sentimental nostalgia for an imaginary, dreamed- of 
freedom, that of the wild animal, of the bird, of all nature. This caged existence is 
ever ready to break its bonds and escape toward libertinage, apparent freedom 
which is in reality the enslavement of the passions. 


Madame Montessori deserves great credit for having reformulated education 
in such a way that henceforth morality may become for the child an experienced 
and assumed freedom and no longer a prison or a framework for display purposes. 
I need not re-tell how Mme. Montessori attained this goal. The education in moral 
freedom which she set forth in her books, which is in daily use in her schools, is 
based on a vast and profound empirical experience of the child, as it is revealed in 
the different phases of his development. 


As a theoretical psychologist, I have felt that I should limit my task. It is not 
within my competence to pass judgment on questions relating to pedagogy. Nor 
would I wish to venture into the vast field of empirical child psychology. I wish 
only to try to clarify the relationship between experienced freedom and moral 
freedom, in the light of the questions posed above, starting from the essential 
character of the child’s existence. Thus I hope to be able to - contribute, in some 
small measure, to a clarification of the theoretical basis of education in true free- 


dom. 


But first we must state how, in our sense, the problem is related to the sciences 
and to philosophy. The positive sciences as well as philosophy often present a 
serious danger for education, a danger which is far from imaginary. The proof is 
seen in the way the fundamental principles of education have been fought and 
contested. We have had, of course, in this discussion often to depend on ‘the au- 
thority of results in biology and physiology; but it has often not been well under- 
stood that the child—although he differs very much from the adult—must be con- 
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sidered, first of all, as a human being. That means that he is not merely an example 
of a natural species, but the representative of an historical idea.* 


In any case, the child is specifically human from the moment when he first 
turns his gaze toward people and objects and when he expresses the blossoming 
of his human nature in his first smile. Already, in that hesitant response, the child 
is building for himself the beginning of his being, and at that moment he sur- 
passes the limits of unconscious life and the laws of nature.* Only the teacher 
who takes account of the human nature of the child, expressing itself in his exist- 
ence from the beginning, will be protected against the danger of biologism and 
naturalism. The positive sciences will never be able to convince such a teacher 
that the human being, in his earliest years, is only an organism which develops and 
reacts to the stimulations of the environment. 


From the moment we discover human reality in the child, we also meet the 
irreducible phenomenon of limited freedom. From the moment when conscious- 
ness is aroused, there is a choice of world, a projection of world. “To be born, 
is to be born of the world and to the world at the same time. . . .” “Thus there 
is never determinism,” but on the other hand there is “never absolute choice.” . . . 
“The idea of situation excludes absolute freedom at the beginning of our opera- 
tions.” .. . “We choose our world and the world chooses us.’ 


Modern education should take these thoughts on the essence of human reality 
as directives, in order to be able to approach, at a more favorable time, the old 
problem of free education, of freedom. Now the result of this way of doing is 
threatened not only by the inadmissible parallel between the dev elopment of the 
child and animal life, but also by the danger of an unnecessary confusion of peda- 
gogy and metaphysical problems. Although we should recognize that philosophy i is 
capable of discovering the “essentia abstracta” of man, the “essentia concreta” 
never precedes existence. Man is always what he does and what he has done in his 


intentional relations with the world. 


Philosophy can of course < acquaint us with human possibilities, but it can never 
reveal the reality of the existence of a concrete man. And it is precisely this 
reality of existence which we must know if we are called upon to aid the develop- 
ment of a child to his true dignity as a human being. Thus we may see why the 
problem of education directed toward freedom cannot be clarified by a meta- 
physical discussion of arbitrary freedom or determinism or indeterminism. All 
philosophic speculation is sterile in an inv estigation of the relation of experienced 
freedom to moral freedom. We must rather be oriented toward the concreteness 


of the child’s existence. 

Concerning this existence we may state that it is formed by autonomous 
activity, the initiative of the mind. The child, like all mankind—of whatever age 
or condition—is essentially characterized by the fact that, through the manifesta- 
tion of his freedom, he is given his nature as well as his grasp of the world, his 
ethical principles, and consequently his system of values. 


At the same time that the child is forming his own world, he is giving a 





* Merleau Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception, N. R. F., 1945. 
*Buytendijk, Das Lacheln des Kindes, Psyche Il, p. 57. 
*Merleau-Ponty, Joc. cit., p. 517-518. 
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direction to his physical being and lending it a power which the body does not 
naturally possess. The choice which the child of necessity makes in the different 
situations which his environment presents to him must be confirmed, corrected, 
or revoked at every instant of his life. 


Thus M. de Petter® is right when he says that the essentially educative act 
is that of the subject himself. by which he himself is formed, in his vital and 
autonomous activity, by all which he has recognized and appreciated as having a 
value in itself. These considerations show us clearly that education differs, be- 
cause of the necessity for the fulfillment of moral ‘freedom, from any form of 
training. Neither the Positive sciences nor metaphysical s speculations have any 
decisive influence on our research. 


Must we then conclude that psychology is the science which can guide our 
search toward a clear understanding of the meaning of freedom? In order to 
reply to this question, we must start from the distinction between the classic 
psychology of the textbooks and treatises, and the know ledge of man initiated by 
immediate participation and communication, in existence in the different phases 
of life and in diverse situations. 


Classic psychology is based on the discovery and description of psychic 
phenomena, of behaviors, and their statistical regularity. Che attempt is made to 
explain these phenomena by hypotheses related to a psychic mechanism of the 
inferred interiority. As important as the results of these studies may be, they 
do not succeed in giving an explanation of the development of will and self- 
consciousness, especially if we wish to limit ourselves to empirical facts. I would 
do better perhaps to illustrate this by an example. 


A well-known psychologist, M. Guillaume,’ declares: “The child becomes 
conscious of himself only at that moment when, through imitation, he sees him- 
self in the person of another.” But how can we know whether this explanation is 
valid, that is to say, whether it is truly the revelation of intelligible relations 
between the child, his self-consciousness, and the world? 


The truth would appear only if we knew what self-consciousness is, in the 
proper sense of the word. But self-consciousness is not a thing to be proved, and 
one cannot even define it. We can understand only the act of direction toward 
one’s self, because we are capable of doing it in the same manner. In addition, if 
we wish to take full responsibility for our ‘concepts, we must ask ourselves: what, 
in reality, i is “to see one’s self?” And what is the real meaning of the act of ‘ ‘seeing 
one’s self in the person of another,” and in what way is imitation a “seeing one’s 
self,” and in what situation? In brief, modern psychology differs from classic 
psychology i in that it takes account of the precise meaning of concepts. 


In any case, the application of this method, called phenomenological, is abso- 
lutely essential for a profound understanding of freedom, both experienced and 
moral. Because of the discursiveness of our know ledge of behavior, we are obliged 
to try to penetrate, by means of an eidetic intuition, into the essence of the basic 
acts through which the child forms his existence. 


° De Petter, Studia Catholica, 1948, p. 51. 
* Guillaume, L’imitation chez l’enfant. Alcan, 1925. 
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In the field of education, Mme. Montessori in particular glimpsed, through 
all the empirical data, the essential characteristics of the child, which make the 
whole empirical experience intelligible. The fundamental characteristics which, 
according to Mme. Montessori, throw light on the whole behavior of the child, 
are spontaneous initiative and that aspect of existence which she has designated by 
the insightful concept of “the absorbent mind.”* 


We misunderstand the meaning of this concept if we conceive the child’s 
mind as a sort of sponge, which, by virtue of a pre-existent structure, should 
absorb everything which enters it through the apertures of the sense organs. Such 
a concept of consciousness would conform to that of classic psychology, so 
felicitously described by Jean-Paul Sartre*:“. . . We have all believed that the 
Spider-Mind drew things into its net, covered them with a white slime, and 
slowly digested them, reducing them to its own substance.” The concepts of 
Mme. Montessori are radically removed from this “alimentary philosophy.” 


We believe we understand her correctly when we say that her whole method 
of education is based on the human reality of the child, namely, freedom of initia- 
tive. The absorbent mind is nothing without the originality of this initiative. 


“To be, is to burst into the world; it is to come forth from a nothingness of 
world and consciousness and suddenly burst-consciousness-into-the world.’® 


The human being of the child is fulfilled only through his existence, his being 
in the world and for the world, through his physical being. In this existence, the 
consciousness of the child becomes at the same time consciousness of the world 
and consciousness of self, that is to say, consciousness of his initiative, of his 
autonomy and of his independence. 


Doubtless, the child lacks, at the beginning of his life, any clear image of 
self and consequently of his freedom, but he discovers himself to be free even in 
his random activities, although he has only a quite nebulous and diffuse sensation 
of this freedom. This consciousness is the first consciousness of experienced free- 
dom. The soil in which this freedom can take root is offered to the child by the 
body and it is nourished by the animal life in which he participates. 


That is why this first consciousness of freedom is so strong in the healthy 
child. In him, vivacity and a spontaneous bent toward movement are clearly mani- 
fested. To be more than a feeling of force and health, to become an experienced 
freedom, this vital spontaneity, at this stage of the child’s development, must be 
considered as a possible refusal. It must first of all mean a resistance to being gov- 
erned, then later an upsetting of the order of things, and finally it must mean a 
revolt against the order. Let us try more precisely to define this first way in which 
experienced freedom is presented to us. 


In the first place, we may state that this first phase of experienced freedom is 
not the consciousness of true freedom, that is to say of that freedom “‘indissolubly, 
essentially attached to the mind,” and which “is real only when it defends itself 
and conquers itself.” There can be no question of this in the first phase. 


*Mme. Montessori, The Absorbent Mind, Madras, 1949. 
*J. P. Sartre, Situations, I, Gallimard, 1947, p. 31. 
°La Senne, Traité de morale générale, P. U. F., 1947, p. 27. 
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In the second place, we may state that primary experienced freedom depends 
on emotional dynamism. Le Senne has thrown light very well on the difference 
between freedom of initiative and freedom of power. This latter is realized only 
in proportion as reason and, “sean value, confer it. “In this sense, Erostratus, 
who set fire to the temple of I “phesus, was not free; he was the slave of his passions 
and of his errors. —He was free in the sense of freedom of initiative — he was 
free in the sense that he would have been able not to set fire to the temple.”"” 


It nevertheless seems to me that Erostratus was not entirely determined by 
his passions, but that he chose rebellion and revolt against a reasonable moral order 
and that he wished to set them in the context of a world projected in its totality 
as refusal. This projecting of a world of refusal, in which the person becomes in- 
volved and to which he submits, means the choice of primitive experienced free- 
dom. Thus we define it more precisely as the freedom of caprice and of revolt. 


There is in every man, and certainly in every child, an almost unquenchable 
need for the experiencing of this irrational freedom —a freedom even senseless 
and absurd. We recall that Dostoyevsky, in his Memoirs of the Underground, 
showed us the tragedy of this apparent freedom. The consciousness of initiative 
may easily evolve into consciousness of caprice, as a means of attaining the expe- 
rience of a feeling which is commonly called freedom. 


There is no one who is not inclined, from time to time, to assume the role of 
a child in revolt, in order to do “what he wants to do.” Thus we are not at all 
surprised that the child keeps this tendency so long, if an appropriate environment 
and a judicious education do not offer him the means of attaining a higher stage 
of freedom. However, it is common knowledge that al] children do not use revolt 
as the means of acquiring the feeling of the experience of freedom. 


There is general agreement in recognizing that it is especially small boys who 
revolt, that they are more apt to follow their c caprices and that they more often 
attack the order and value of things. It is evident that this difference between the 
sexes, which is manifested even at an early age, rests on a difference of innate 
disposition and of education during the first years of life. 


Elsewhere I have tried to show that the innate difference is manifested in the 
fundamental form of the dynamism. Dynamism displays a predominant tendency 
either toward expansion or adaptation. For this reason, the very first contacts of 
each sex with the world differ. 


The expansive movement causes us to encounter the world as an obstacle; 
the adaptive movement, on the contrary, causes us to discover a world of qualities, 
of form, of values. The meeting of obstacles arouses, by reaction, a reinforced 
expansive dy namism. Thus the child, physiologically stimulated, dev elops a greater 
muscular tension, and is thereby more predisposed toward a more aggressive 
behavior. 

This aggressiveness is not itself an innate and physiologically determined 
quality. It is not an inevitable ouccome. Does not the teacher himself impose on 
the “real” little boy, strong and energetic, different demands than on the little 
girl; therefore he stimulates aggressive conduct, or at least he does not modify 
it as much as he could. 


” Le Senne, Introduction a la philosophie, P. U. F., 1939, p. 49 
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Whereas the little girl is especially praised when her movements and occu- 
pations help her conform to the traditional i image, fitting for her age, we demand, 
on the other hand, that the “real” boy do something, no matter what, so long as 
he acts. We prefer to see the boy, in his approach to the world, as a builder, as 
a conqueror, as a dominator, a little homo faber (homunculus faber). In my opin- 
ion, this opposition of the sexes, artificially cultivated from early childhood, is one 
of the principal faults of education. Fortunately the last generation has made 
appreciable progress; and especially in the Montessori schools, each child, boy or 
girl, finds the appropriate environment for the dev elopment of expansive tasks and 
an adaptive relationship with things. However, at the beginning of life, all activity 
is determined negativ ely rather than positively. This may be explained by the fact 
that the world is not offered to the child primarily as a structure full of meaning, 
but as an obstacle and an opposition with relation to his expansive spontaneity. 


This expansivity is in itself blind to all value. This means that it has, chiefly, 
a negative relation toward all reality and that this relationship immediately be- 
comes self-conscious in the form of revolt, as soon as anything energetically 
resists this expansivity. The thing may be an object which bars the way in the 
true sense of the word, but it may also consist of an order, a command, an imperi- 
ous look, existing as such for the child. But there exists nothing for man, and 
consequently for the child, which may not be projected, in its structure of mean- 
ings, by an intentional act, or by an instance of perception, of refusal, or of ac- 
ceptance. 

From the moment we understand clearly this fundamental characteristic of 
human existence, the relation and the difference between experienced freedom, 
which is primarily nothing other than freedom of caprice and of revolt, and moral 
freedom, are already somewhat apparent to us. Thus we may note that experienced 
freedom cannot be expanded except through opposition to a demand emanating 
from the world—that is to say, from things and people—which is understood as 
such, but which is refused. Caprice and revolt are possible only with respect to a 
value which seems to announce itself to be irresistible. Thus we have arrived at a 
first conclusion. 

The small child who breaks an object, tears it up, destroys it, who resists, who 
does “what he wants,” is not, animal-like, following a non-ordered and non- 
directed impulsiveness. The child gives to its impulsiveness, also aroused in him by 
physical stimulation, the meaning of a revolt. Therefore his acts become really a 
revolt with respect to the positive values of being, discovered and denied as such 
in refusal. The child is, while still very young, a true man, and for this reason he 
is not a representative of a nature obedient to blind laws, but always that of a 
normative and consequently moral consciousness. 


The mother, in her intuitive wisdom, is thus to a certain extent right when 
she says that the baby is “naughty” when he gieefully throws his plate on the floor, 
w atching it fall with evident pleasure. However, the child who takes the initiative 
which first wells up in him without interior order, from his impassioned vitality, 
is awakened to a first human reality, to which he has a right. In this awakening, 
he encounters things in their apparent autonomy, their mass, their weight, their 
inertia, their form, their possibility of movement. 


The first happiness of the child is in becoming acquainted with this auton- 
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omous world of obstacles, but he can make this acquaintance only through free 
activity, through his caprices. The capricious thought is both an initiative and a 
happenstance, at the same time a negation and an affirmation of the real value of 
what is encountered. This encounter is transient, because blind expansiveness 
admits only of itself and excludes the possibility of choice. Through the obstacle 
offered hy things, expansive impulsiveness, as we have said, is reinforced anew, 


and this time in a highly reactive manner, and it may even become true aggression. 


Thus we see that the primary and primitive freedom of caprice is impregnated 
by another aspect of freedom. It is an acquired freedom, an experienced liberation, 
and this is identical to the consciousness of victory and the victor. At this moment, 
the child enters into the second phase of his human reality and of his experienced 
freedom. 


He forms his being for himself in his self-consciousness as a being of power. 
It is the first step on the road where man finds himself as ipseity. But a resolute 
attitude and an intention of freeing one’s self, of conquering, presuppose, to a 
still higher degree than mageter, that the thing conquered will be encountered as 
a value—a value which is worth the effort. We all still retain the memory of this 
experience, and can always experience it anew, through the youth which never 
completely leaves us. Who does not know the joy and the feeling of freedom of 
the swimmer or the mountain-climber? | refer to such experiences for the precise 
purpose of disclosing the phenomenal structure of experienced freedom in the 
consciousness of conquest. 


The water through which we swim, or the hill which we climb, which we 
are going to conquer, are mae, it is true, the adversaries of our strong impulsive- 
ness of caprice, however, we also encounter them, through activity, as positive 
values. In the joy of the act, there is at the same time the joy w hich the water, 
the mountain, the space, give us. The valuefulness of that hich makes the move- 
ment difficult is greater, the more certain the victory. Io the poor swimmer, the 
water is an enemy; to the weary mountain-climber, the mountain is a menace. 

But let us return to the development c¢ the child. The stage which we have 
described as the second phase of human reality in which the child performs his 
actions is certainly existence as power, but it is a relative power, rendered relative 
by the situation of our power. 

“The idea of situation excludes absolute freedom at the beginning of our 
activities,” says Merleau-Ponty. To this we add: to accept a relative freedom is 
identical with accepting the reality of the world in its own value for us. By this 
acceptance, the child has the experience of a new characteristic of his freedom. 
He feels himself free only in his owm world, the world assumed and projected as 
his. Things, in this world, are no longer chance obstacles and autonomous objects 
with respect to a blind expansiveness; they are no longer entirely dependent on 
the taking of initiative. They appear and are formed in their autonomy, but yet 
as the property of the subject, as parts of his world. 


The child gains, by means of the conqueror ’s freedom, a relative freedom, and 
thereby he conquers his own world, in which he confronts a hierarchy of values. 
Thus the third phase of his development marks the appearance of another experi- 
ence of freedom. To understand this phase correctly, we must understand clearly 
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the modification which relationships undergo. To this end, we must again start 
from the original dynamism of the child. We have already indicated two basic 
types of this dynamism, namely, expansive movements and adaptive movements. 
These latter are endowed with less muscular tension and consequently with less 
rigidity of articulation, a weaker impulsiveness, and are especially characterized 
by the enjoyment of tactile sensations. Through his adaptive movements, the 
child encounters from the very first qualities and forms, that is to say, sensed 


values. 


This valueful world in turn arouses an adaptive motility, modifies the blind 
expansiveness, and consequently the aggressiveness. Every child is capable of this 
adaptation to values. But in our tradicional culture we consider interest in tactile 
sensations to be characteristically feminine, and consequently so consider sensi- 
tiveness to quality, to form, to color, to sounds, to w eight, etc. 


Researches in child psychology prove, in fact, that girls are much more capa- 
ble than boys of executing delicate and subtle movements of the hands, and that 
they possess a greater sensorial sensitivity. 


However, each normal child will acquire, if he receives an appropriate edu- 
cation, the experience of sensed qualities. But he will be able to appreciate them 
only when he has attained, toward his environment, the attitude which we have 
indicated as the third phase of existence. Certainly this does not mean that the 
other phases will be liquidated. All the human possibilities are ever present, and it 
is by virtue of the environment offered to the child by education that one possi- 
bility or another will be more or less perfectly realized. Now the existence inaugu- 
rated by adaptive dynamism is characterized by the appearance of a double and 
ambiguous tendency to communicate and to grasp from a distance, tendencies 
which are equally original. 


They are both expressed by an attitude of expectation and attention. This 
attitude of recoil is the disposition which gives rise to attitudes of surprise, of 
admiration, and of respect. They are the natural consequences of the adaptive 
dynamism and they are the condition which must be fulfilled in order to awaken 
the consciousness of relative freedom. 


This latter is identical to freedom of choice, which is the prelude to true 
freedom—moral freedom or freedom of action (C. Marcel). Thus there is mani- 
fested in the child, through choice and recognition of values, through surprise 
and admiration, the true meaning of the “absorbent mind.” With M. Madinier,” 
one may call it “a true rational instinct which appears in the first years of life.” 


How this desire to know and to understand still remains enveloped in random 
consciousness may be gained from a remark by the same author: “The emotion 
which corresponds to this ‘rational instinct’ is surprise, which is nothing other 
than the principle of sufficient reason or of universal intelligibility, not considered 
as logical rule but as vital demand.” 


Surprise is in truth the first expression and intimation of the “absorbent mind” 
which, once formed, will determine the structure of the child’s existence during 
all of childhood. 


" Madinier, Conscience et amour; essai sur le “nous.” P. U. F., 1947, p. 75. 
} 
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It is interesting to note, in our investigation concerning the development of 
experienced freedom and its relation to moral freedom, that surprise is the source 
of admiration and the latter the source of respect. 


We must distinguish carefully these three intentional attitudes. Surprise sig- 
nifies the arrest of the consciousness before the opaque and massive factuality of a 
perceived object. At the same time, this arrest, which we call attention, is im- 
pregnated with a presentiment of a possible translucidity. The novelty by which 
one is surprised must have somewhere an already known trait, should anticipate a 
certain familiarity. 


So far as admiration is concerned, familiarity dominates the situation; it opens 
the vista to a value which is encountered with a beginning of enjoyment. 


This enjoyment is of another character than the joy of the conqueror or the 
joy accompanying the freedom of caprice. In admiration, the subject rejoices in 
a disinterested manner; rather, he enjoys aesthetically. He participates in the 
disclosed value. The objects chosen and admired enlarge his vital space, because 
the subject assumes the values of his own world, the world in which he is situated. 


Through admiration, man enriches himself. For the child, this circumstance 
is of high importance. Adaptive dynamism can realize only a very few values, but 
admiration becomes a participation in a universe without limits; it becomes the 
forgetting of self in the enjoyment of a world of implicit truth and beauty. In this 
act of fusion, the child exteriorizes himself, and he finds his own value in the 
admired objects. 


He participates in their intelligibility. The consciousness of freedom at the 
same time undergoes an essential transformation. E xperienced freedom becomes 
the life experience of a freedom, of which “the heart dwells”—according to a 
profound thought expressed by M. Lavelle,'* “in an act of acceptance, in a yes 
which we give to being and to life.” 


Can we call this freedom moral freedom? That depends on the emphasis of 
the yes. If this yes means only an affirmation, of the nature of a declaration that 
a value exists, there is no moral element in admiration. But it is not possible to 
make precise distinctions in the realm of the relations between the human mind 


and the world. 


Admiration, especially in the child, is often at the same time respect, that is, 
“the disposition by which the ego recognizes the right of obligation over itself.” 


The child who admires a design, a flower, a bird, is not an aesthete as such, 
but his intention surpasses pure admiration and is recognized as an obligation to 
admire and respect beauty, the cleverness of the designer, the mystery of life, the 
wisdom of the creator. 


The unfolding of moral freedom in the child is accomplished in situations 
which arouse surprise, admiration and respect. This truly human freedom surely 
draws its vital energy from the experienced freedom of initiative and power. But 
moral freedom does not reach its full unfolding and its full fecundity until it goes 


® Lavelle, Les puissances du moi, Flammarion, p. 51. 


Le Senne, “Traité de morale,” loc. cit., p. 575. 
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beyond freedom of choice and becomes a creative activity: which implies an act 
for which the child decides to bear the responsibility. This act is one in which the 
ego accomplishes and presents itself, in its human dignity, as a personality. 


The way in which the three phases of child existence and the three modes of 
freedom are connected may be illustrated by means of an example. 


For this purpose we choose the well known picture of a child who, in a 
Montessori school, carries a brim-full glass of water to the teacher. Freedom of 
caprice is suppressed, but the freedom of the conqueror still fills the child’s con- 
sciousness. At the same time, consciousness is present as the relation of the ego to 
the person of the teacher, beloved and respected. But it is, in particular, the 
experience of objective obligation which gives to the child experienced evidence 
of the beginning of his moral freedom. 


This objective obligation is identical to the act of comprehending objective 
demands and assuming them as a responsibility with respect to the situation. It is 
only through this structure of significance that true moral consciousness is formed, 
for the obligation proclaims the ego to be double: “below, the empirical ego, 
limited in time and space by the body which incarnates it, a given ego, having a 
nature resulting from a history; above, the ego of value, whose goal is, through 


obligation, to raise up the first.””"* 


The dividing of the ego means only consciousness of a moral conscience and 
of freedom considered as moral freedom. In our example, the request of the 
teacher had no other aim or result than that of constructing a situation which, 
through its objective structure, will be easily assumed by the child as a personal 
obligation. 

In my opinion, one of the most important contributions of Mme. Montessori 
is the invention of situations of an imperativ ely obligatory character. Through this 
educational method, the dev elopment of moral freedom no longer depends on the 
individual orders of the institutor, but is related to a world presented to the 
child as concrete. 

The disclosure of Mme. Montessori rests on an absolute dependence on the 

value and intelligibility of reality. This reality appeals to the spontaneous dyna- 
mism of the child. If this appeal is addressed exclusiv ely to the expansive dynamism, 
the child will develop only the consciousness of a freedom of initiative and of 
conquest. If on the other hand the educational situation appeals to the —— 
dynamism—which is done in the Montessori method—freedom is developed it 
another way. The first two phases, namely freedom of caprice and that of con- 
quest, are thrown off at the beginning of their autonomy. T hey will be integrated 
into freedom of choice. That happens from the time of the systematic exercising 
of sensory experiences. 

At the beginning the child certainly lets himself be captured by the joy of 
the sensations. At the same time, consciousness, in the encounter with things, is 
formed into a consciousness of the valueful existence of the world. At this mo- 
ment—we may even say at this historic moment—a new chapter begins in the life 
of the child. It is the fourth stage in the relation of experienced freedom to moral 
freedom. 


“Le Senne, Loc. cit., p. 571. 
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In this encounter, there is more than an agreeable perception, more than 
admiration of a value. The “valorized” being becomes a valid state in itself which, 
in the situation of the encounter, presents itself as a compelling reality. 


The child is appealed to, and he must, and he can, respond. By this response, 
his admiration will be metamorphosized into respect, his aggressiveness trans- 
formed into prudence, the things desired transubstantiated into things loved with 
a disinterested love. This first love of the child for things, plants, animals, com- 
rades, means the introduction into the moral relations of the true unity of society. 


“Love appears’ ’~in the child’s existence—‘“‘as the highest category and the 
very expression of intelligibility: if we want the world to be intelligible, we must 
understand it as a work of love.” 


What the child learns through personal experience in these encounters is 
that “love is the very end of all things; it depends on itself and justifies itself. It 
does not consist in wishing well, it is the Good itself. It is not good, in fact, be- 
cause it gives to those w hich it unites the mean ing of exchanging \ alucs. 3 
“Values are such because love has produced them in order to fulfill itself.” 


These profound ideas of M. Madinier resound through Montessori education. 
This latter gives the child the possibility of transforming, through his own initia- 
tive, experienced freedom into moral freedom. This transformation is demanded 
by the experience of obligation toward all the reality of his environment. 


This reality contains, in a form accessible to the child by means of example, 
all the fundamental categories of the human world: that is, perceptions, thought, 
nature and culture. While self-consciousness realizes the ego as redoubled by “the 
obligation which is the response given to reality, the child’s existence, in its ipseity, 
is affirmed toward the intelligibility of his world. But there is more: the child in 
the Montessori school is not isolated. He is in a truly human small society. The 
ideal reality of this society is union and peace, respect and love. It has been es pe- 
cially impressed upon the teachers to see that the children, unregimented and un- 
confined, modify their freedom of caprice and of conquest under the effect of 
the objective power of social relations. Through their more serious cooperative 
tasks, through mutual aid, and also through the enjoyment of their games, the 
children build up the “we” as the reality within which each is responsible for the 
other. Thus is formed, through the experience of social relations, a moral freedom, 
truly experienced. 


It seems useful to summarize briefly this ensemble of ideas and to note the 
result of our phenomenological analysis. We have encountered freedom as the 
pure climate in which the mind is able to develop to its full perfection. This 
development receives its principal force from spontaneous life, and herefrom can 
be manifested, through expansive dynamism, the first phase of experienced free- 
dom, as freedom of caprice, with respect to which the world is only an obstacle. 


As soon as this freedom takes on the meaning of a subjective resistance, we 
note a relationship with respect to mor: al freedom. 3y the reactive reinforcement 
of resistance, the primary consciousness of freedom is linked to the secondary free- 
” Meilisies. loc. cit., p. 83. 

* [bid., p. 102. 
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dom of the conqueror. In this second stage, the child builds his existence as power 
and the world as a thing which is worth the effort, as a relatively positive value. 


Consciousness of activity is relatively free choosing, and signifies the approach 
of a third phase of the dev elopment of existence. In this stage, “freedom of choice, 
the prelude of freedom of undertaking, is built on the basis of adaptive dynamism. 
Little by little the ambiguous attitude of the encounter is generally differentiated 
into special attitudes of surprise, of admiration, and of respect, through which 
moral freedom is created in the form of an acceptance of obligation which the 
concrete world of the child himself demands. The fourth stage is attained in the 
unity of experienced freedom and of moral freedom, in child love, and in the 
encounter of the “we” as a reality of responsibility. 


The development of freedom which I have tried to sketch is not the natural 
transformation of vital spontaneity into normative conduct. It is only compelling 
situations which can awaken morality. But a situation can have an obligatory 
character only fora being already havi ing a normative consciousness to start with. 


The most perfect education is that through which integration of nature and 
mind is best approached and in which, consequently, life is humanized and 
morality vitalized. The secret of the Montessori method is the perception of the 
reality of love which is identical with love of reality. The life experience of the 
unity of this true reality and of this unselfish love is found stated concisely and 
precisely in the noble thoughts of Romano Guardini,’? with which I wish to close. 


“Love is the attitude which knows that one can possess something as his verv 
own only in the form of a gift.” 


“He who loves progresses ever farther toward freedom, toward freedom 
from his own chains, that is, from himself.” Q 





* Romano Guardini, Welt und Person, Wirzburg, 1939, p. 143. Id., Notizen zu einem Bilde 
von Dantes Personlichkiet, Schildgenossen, 1939, p. 229. 
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A PROPOSAL: THE SCHOOL. 
WITHIN A SCHOOL 


BY FRANK C. WEGENER 


ONE OF THE MOST FUNDAMENTAL AND DIFFICULT TASKS of educational philosophy 
is the reconciliation of the valid elements of formal and informal doctrines of 
education. During the last fifty years we have witnessed the Herculean efforts of 
John Dewey and his pragmatic ‘followers in their diversified attempts to achieve 
a theoretical and functional unity of educational doctrines. Prior to the rise of 
this educational philosophy in the twentieth century other eminent educational 
reformers such as Comenius, Pestalozzi, Frocbel, Herbart, Spencer and G. S. Hall 
made similar attempts to integrate or synthesize the varied elements of the 
formalistic tradition and the emergent principles of growth, development, and 
experience in respect to the nurture of the growing chil 1. Each philosophet - of 
education tried to weld these diverse elements into a unity within his own 
particular philosophical Weltanschauung. 


In retrospect it is clear that each successive attempt at a new integration of 
these vital but unwieldy components of form and function has enjoyed accept- 
ance for a brief duration. The advances of science and philosophy have made 
revisions of these philosophies necessary. Also, each educational philosophy has 
contributed something of lasting value to ensuing philosophies and doctrines. But 
despite these valuable residual elements which result from the flow of educational 
developments, the problem of relating the valid elements of formal and informal 
doctrines of education remains with us for re-examination. 


John Dewey has provided us with a pragmatic and naturalistic philosophy 
of education which has dominated educational thought for most of the twentieth 
century. Despite the weaknesses inherent in pragmatic doctrine, Dewey has 
achieved a remarkable synthesis of diverse elements derived from such men as 
Darwin, Hegel, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, and Peirce. He has art- 
‘fully subordinated the elements of formal education, with its attendant philosophy 
and logic, to the predominant demands of his own biological, psychological, and 
sociological concerns. He has given us a pragmatically oriented philosophy. 


It now appears that this pragmatic solution must also pass on. As we view 
in retrospect the developments in educational philosophy during the last fifty 
years, we see that the pragmatic revolution has not resulted in a satisfactory 
solution of educational problems. Despite the advances of the empirical sciences 
and the accumulations of educational experimentation, we still have considerable 
confusion in education today. Without denying the many positive contributions 
ensuing from the educational theories and practices within pragmatic education, 
we can safely say that the particular philosophical orientation and integration 
given to us by John Dewey and his followers has not proved satisfactory "in 
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solving our problems. Thus by one of its own criteria, that of successful con- 
sequences, the pragmatic or instrumental philosophy can be criticized. Once 
again we are in serious need of a new philosophical synthesis which is more suit- 
able for our times. Since pragmatism and its associated doctrines have proved to be 
inadequate, we must continue our quest for another orientation. This view does 
not mean that desirable elements of Dewey’s thought should not be continued. 
Neither does it mean that all that he has suggested is false or wrong. Much of 
what he has written is a kind of distilled wisdom from diverse sources. It does 
argue that just as Dewey found it necessary to recast and reconstruct principles 
of earlier philosophies in his peculiar mold of instrumental thought, that the time 
has come for a comparable reconstruction of educational philosophy in view of 
the developments of the first half of the Twentieth Century. 


The task of reconstructing our educational thinking to form an adequate 
philosophy of education is not simple. It involves the tremendous challenge of 
coordinating the valid elements of older philosophies with the complex advances 
of recent science, philosophy, political ideology, and all that goes into our knowl- 
edge of human experience. The persistent problems of metaphy sics, epistemology ‘ 
ethics, and logic within philosophy must be faced; the r rapid developments in the 
physical and social sciences must be considered; these disciplines along with the 
actual experiences of education must be evaluated and coordinated in the formula- 
tion of an adequate educational philosophy. To enumerate merely the gor og 
problems which must be faced in such an integration, furnishes one with : 
startling realization of the extensive scope of the philosophic undertakings which 
have occupied John Dewey during his long and productive life; such efforts and 
accomplishment command our utmost respect even though we may not agree 
with all of his philosophical conclusions. Yet in all humility and truth it does 
appear that we need a philosophical reconstruction to achieve greater educational 
efficiency. 


It is not the purpose of this essay to undertake a consideration of the diverse 
problems mentioned in the previous paragraph. It is the purpose of this writing 
to propose a vision of the schoo] within a school for both theoretical and practical 
consideration. It is entirely possible that the plan outlined will evoke theoretical 
considerations which will result in further reconstruction of our educational 
philosophies—and perhaps a greater unity. It is conceivable that practical admin- 
istrators will find the plan suggestive in resolving certain troublesome conflicts 
of educational doctrines. 


TueE Basic ProposaL 


Until such time as a new synthesis of educational philosophies can be 
achieved, it is proposed that the hy pothesis of a school within a school be 
adopted. The hypothesis can be formulated basically as follows: 


(1) An adequate philosophy of education must accept and coordinate the valid 
elements of two doctrines of the educational process. 


(2) The doctrine of education as a process of directed growth, development, and 
experience of the total personality is valid when applied in an appropriate 
context. 
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(3) The doctrine of education as a process of systematic intellectual and moral 
development is valid when applied within an appropriate context. 


Neither one of the doctrines of education should be regarded as inferior or 


(4 
subordinate to the other; each has its rightful sphere. 


— 


These two doctrines should be applied within the school within a school; they 


should be coordinated and balanced in execution; the related principles and 
spheres of these valid 


_~ 
wm 
— 


concepts should be applied within the respective 


doctrines. 


THE ScHooL WITHIN A SCHOOL 


It is proposed that these two princip! les be expressed oper: ationally as “the 
school within a school.” The sphere of the conception of education as growth 
and experience might be termed the “outer school.” The sphere of the conception 
of education as a process of systematic intellectual and moral development could 
be identified as the “inner school.” Thus the whole school, although a unity of 
educational experiences, consists of a polarity between two different educational 
doctrines which complement and supplement one another. All of the supporting 
principles and concepts associated with education as growth and experience can 
and should be implemented whole-heartedly in the domain of the outer school. 
Principles of maturation, participation, democratic sharing, intellectualization of 
activity, problem solving, socialization, and the functional learning typical of 
modern education should be utilized to their full extent. Similarly, the valid 
elements of training, instruction, vicarious education, symbolic coummnication, 
conceptualization, dev elopments of intellectual skills and understandings, transfer 
of conceptual learnings, and learning through discovery are applicable to sys- 
tematic learning; they should be applied rigorously to the units of study within 


the inner school. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTION 


A fundamental conception of the school within a school includes a vision of 
the school itself as a miniature democratic community within which boys and 
girls learn the ways of democratic living by complete a and well-rounded curricular 
participation in the diverse segments of life deemed political, social, economic, 
aesthetic, recreational, phy sical, as well as the intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
However, it is considered essential to provide boys and girls with one area of 
this total pattern of living which might be termed systematic education. Thus the 
systematic education with intellectual and moral emphasis becomes the inner 
school which in a sense is a nucleus of the non-academic or experiental centered 
outer school. Although separated in a theoretical sense in terms of underlying 
principles, and in an administrative sense for organization and execution, the two 
spheres of curricular activity, experiential and systematic, are intended to cross- 
fertilize and support one another educationally in both process and product. 
Furthermore, this conception embraces the w hole community, or society, as a 
third sphere which both contains and sup ports the educational community. (See 


Figure 1) Visualized in terms of concentric circles one sees then the inner school 
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of systematic education, supported and contained by the emergent experiences 
of the outer school, which in turn is sustained and reenforced by the whole 
democratic community. Dependent upon one’s philosophy, particularly with re- 
spect to a metaphysics, is the real possibility of another concentric circle repre- 
senting those forces beyond the society of man. The sum total of these spheres of 
educational activity, or life itself, provides us with the concept of “total edu- 
cation. 


FIGURE 1. THE SCHOOL WITHIN A SCHOOL 
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Explanation: These concentric circles represent a hierarchy of educational levels 
of experience. The “school within a school” or the “school proper” is represented 
by the two innermost circles, one the “inner school” and the other the “outer 
school.” The school itself is contained by the community, which is also educational. 
Dependent upon one’s philosophy and religion are the transcendent experiences 
which might be deemed possible beyond social interaction. Each level of experience 
has its particular kind of educational values, validities, and processes, 
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PRACTICAL VALUES OF THE CONCEPTION 


It would appear that there are both practical and theoretical values to be 
gained from this conception. A clear-cut recognition of the two doctrines by 
administrators and teachers should assist them considerably in the clarification of 
their educational endeavors. By delineating the responsibilities and obligations of 
systematic education which the teacher should fulfill, a whole-hearted devotion 
to the task could be achieved, without frequent interruptions of conscience in 
respect to the just demands of experiential education. Likewise, a definitely 
planned program of experiences to meet the needs of growing youngsters, as well 
as room for emergent and unanticipated educational needs, should provide the 
teacher or counselor with time for experiential education 


It is entirely plausible to presume that teachers themselves possess wavering 
allegiances in respect to educational theories and philosophies involving both 
progressive and conservative principles. To the extent that this is the case the 
implementation of the school within a school idea should assist the teachers in 
resolving their problems in a practical way. 


Administrators should find the plan practical and helpful in at least two 
ways. One way is that of doing justice to both doctrines of education. Another 
is that of satisfying both conservative and progressive doctrines. Still there is the 
difficult administrative problem of doing justice to each view within the school 
program. Secondly, there is the obligation to provide a program of education 
which will satisfy the community. The school within a school idea should be of 
direct assistance in helping to meet these trying problems. 


VALUES FOR EpUCATIONAL THEORISTS 


The hypothesis of a school within a school embodying the recognition of the 
validities of two diverse doctrines of education should have considerable value for 
educational theorists. Its particular value should be found in its posing of the 
fundamental hypothesis for further examination and experimentation. There are 
at least two alternatives for the theorist interested in this hypothesis. In the first 
alternative it is conceivable that a synthesis of the two components could be 
achieved. The challenge to reduce the two doctrines to a monistic philosophy of 
education is a formidable one. John Dewey has accomplished this task in terms 
of instrumental-naturalistic concepts of philosophy. However, it is assumed that 
this philosophical integration in its pragmatic orientation is inadequate, and that 
the time is now ripe for a re-formulation on different philosophical principles. 
The formulation of the “dualistic” hypothesis provides needed assistance in the 
delineation of the problem which faces educational philosophers. In addition to 
posing this hypothesis, it suggests possible areas for further educational experi- 
mentation. Some of the emergent problems are as follows: How can the valid 
elements of systematic and experiential doctrines of education be synthesized in 
terms of educational philosophy? How can doctrines of experience and growth 
be best applied in the curricula of the outer school? How can the doctrines and 
principles of systematic education be best utilized within the inner school? 


Only the broad philosophical vision is suggested here. Prescriptions as to the 
specific curricular and methodological implementations are not within the scope 
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of this article. It is hoped that specialists in the various aspects of professional 
education will be sufficiently interested in this hypothesis to translate its broad 
principles s and concepts into blueprints for educational application w ithin the two 
spheres. The hy pothesis itself can be empirically and experimentally verified as to 
its workability. Experimentation itself may lead the way to a more satisfactory 
integration of the two complementary components. 


The second alternative suggests that it is entirely feasible from a theoretical 
point of view that the two components are not capable of further resolution. 
Educational philosophers may contend that these doctrines in themselves con- 
stitute a permanent bi-polarity. It is conceivable that the two spheres of educa- 
tional doctrine and activity may have to be continued indefinitely in separate 
spheres of action, because of the inherent differences of the two components. It is 
the assumption of this writer that either of these alternatives is genuinely possible 
and feasible. 


Until such time as a new synthesis or integration might be achieved, it would 
appear necessary to apply the doctrine of the school within a school. 


THE FatLure To RECOGNIZE THE VALipITIES OF Bot Doctrines 


In a very real sense there has been a continued failure to recognize the 
legitimacies and validities of both doctrines of systematic and developmental 
education. Despite the early warnings advanced by John Dewey with respect to 
the necessity of maintaining a balance between formal and informal aspects of the 
educational process, progressive educators have proceeded frequently as if all 
vestiges of formal or systematic education had been banished once and for all, 
and that functional education had assumed the role of the only education worth 
having. Some have regarded subject matter organizations in secondary education, 
for ex xample, as completely incompatible with modern theories of education. The 
partisanship toward “functional education” has carried many educators to the 
point that they virtually recognize no validity within doctrines of formal or 
systematic education. Likewise, some conservative educators have tended to 
depreciate and ridicule the theories and practices of “progressive” and “functional” 
education. Extreme conservatives have castigated progressive theory and practice 
as utilitarian, materialistic, pragmatic, and superficial. Again there has been the 
tendency to overlook the validities of the other view. In short, it is the old buga- 
boo of “either-or” thinking with respect to progressive and conservative doctrines 
of education. Fortunately there have been some indications of a willingness to 
make concessions to contrary doctrines. Progressive and pragmatic educators have 
tried to appease their critics by pointing out their continued concern with con- 
servative elements and concepts such as organized subject matter, vicarious 
learning, genuine discipline, orderly procedures , and mora! and spiritual values. 
John Dewey himself went out of his way in such writings as Experience and 
Education to indicate an impatience with those who would overthrow every thing 
labeled “conservative” or “traditional” despite the availability or unavailability of 
adequate and suitable substitutions. It is to the credit of Dew ey, and some of his 
other followers, that they have so vigorously denounced such an irresponsible 
educational procedure. lilustrative of his view on this matter is the following 
quotation: “I do not wish to close, however, without recording my firm belief 
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that the fundamental issue is not of new versus old education nor of progressive 
against traditional education but a question of what anything whatever must be 
to be worthy of the name education.” 


Conservatives likewise have made concessions to modern education. For 
instances, the Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society, recognizes 
the role of experimentation, social reconstruction, novelty, change, and special 
education within the educational processes and curricula of the American Sec- 
ondary Schools. Truly, the report does retain a large measure of emphasis upon 
the conservative functions and the academic concepts in education, but by and 
large the philosophy expressed is dualistic in its recognition of the twin functions 
of our schools. Although the willingness to make doctrinal concessions to opposing 
philosophies is not widespread it does appear that some progress is being made by 
way of a great dialectic between the advocates and forces of the older and newer 
theories of education. 


Vauipities Evipent tN Botn Doctrines 


Reduced to their very essentials we must grant the existence of validities 
within each doctrine. The related concepts of education as a constant process of 
growth, development, and experience, so essential to modern educational theory, 
possess evident and demonstrable validities. That humans do learn through 
“experience” and through the “reconstruction of experience” is reasonably evi- 
dent. With caution we can say that this is at least one mode of human learning. 
This observation is hardly questionable. The very feasibility of the whole educa- 
tional doctrine built upon the conception of the total growth of the human 
organism in its process of biological and sociological interactions with nature and 
man is extremely compelling. It is difficult indeed to conceive of any adequate 
philosophy which neglects the respective truths of these views. The related con- 
cepts of modern education such as growth, development, experience, interaction, 
maturation, and the like must not be rejected, nor neglected. 


However, at the same time it is difficult to see how formal and systematic 
doctrines of education can be completely discounted. That human beings can 
learn by systematic means of direct communication, by planned instruction, by 
appropriate training, and by intellectualized education, is equally demonstrable 
and evident. Given a fair chance, demonstrations of these conventional types of 
teaching and learning and prove their respective effectiveness. Even though we 
have observed that formal education has often degenerated into verbalism, 
memoritor emphasis, and downright failure to educate, it must be granted that 
there have been thousands of successes as a result of intelligent and artistic ap- 
plications of these conventional modes of teaching and learning. 


It therefore appears that both experiential and systematic doctrines and 
principles of education have practical validities when properly oriented and 
utilized within their own respective spheres of efficiency. If we grant that in 
its broadest sense education is virtually synonymous with life itself, then it is 
not too difficult to believe that there is ample ‘ground for the two doctrines of 
education. With the experientialist we can say that human growth means in- 


‘Dewey, John. Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. p. 115. 
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tellectualization of the manifold activities of man and the development of his 
total personality. With the devotee of systematic education we can agree that 
since each human cannot possibly experience the centuries of the actual growth 
of the whole of humanity in a direct manner, it is evident that a large proportion 
of our education must be attained through vicarious, conceptual, and symbolic 
modes of communication. Thus we may conclude that the total education of the 
individual must be a blending of immediate and vicarious experience, a coalescence 
achieved through a balance of experimental and systmatic learning processes. 


Since the processes of life are in themselves educative, an equitable propor- 
tion of our school activities should be of this type; however, since direct and 
systematic modes of education are equally feasible and effective, it would appear 
necessary and desirable to provide an allocated part of the school program to this 
type of curriculum, where each growing youngster may have the experiences as 
a pupil and student. Our difficulty seems to stem from previous insistences upon 
one type of school or the other. Such an insistence on the parts of conflicting 
parties has resulted in a confusing conglomeration of curricular practices and 
corresponding confusions of means and ends. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AN APPARENT DUALISM 


At this point it may be objected that the weakness of the proposal of the 
school within a school lies in its manifest dualism. (It is entirely possible that the 
alleged dualism is only apparent) There are at least two philosophical justifications 
which can be advanced to meet the objection. First, educational philosophers may 
find that it is advantageous to utilize hypothetical doctrines, however diverse, 
while working toward a synthesis, as the scientists have demonstrated. Second, it 
may be that the two doctrines are complementary and incapable of further syn- 
thetic reductions. 


We are told that in physics scientists sometimes find it fruitful to hold two 
hypotheses which, although semmingly incompatible in theory, are actually very 
useful in explaining two types of physical phenomena. For example, it is popularly 
known that physicists in previous decades maintained two rival hypothetical 
doctrines with respect to the nature of light. One hypothesis was based upon the 
corpuscular explanation of the phenomenon of light; the other hypothesis was 
based upon the undulating or wave explanation of light. Both hypotheses were 
useful in the operational explanation of two sets of data. At one time each one 
appeared to be a contradiction of the other. Despite the apparent dualism or 
theoretical incompatibility, the hypotheses contained validities and values with 
respect to certain facts and operations and were used despite the differences. We 
are told now that both of these hypotheses can be successfully synthesized by the 
more recent advances in physics by Einstein and others. 


The analogy to our position in educational philosophy is evident. We are in 
possession of two contradictory doctrines of education, which, in their respective 
spheres, seem to possess considerable validity and usefulness. Yet, we have bogged 
down in our efforts to prove the superiority of one doctrine or the other, and in 
the felt necessity of subordinating one to the other. We have not made a frank 
acceptance of the two doctrines as valid within their own respective spheres. If 
the analogy is valid, we should do well to apply both conceptions until such time 
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as a genuine philosophical synthesis can be achieved, despite the apparent in- 
compatibility of the two hypotheses. 


It may be the case that the two doctrines are not c: apable of synthetic resolu- 
tion as desired in a monistic philosophy of education. There are numerous 
philosophical precedents for such a position. For ex: ample, the recent New Realism 
in education, as advocated by Prof. Frederick Breed, insists upon the necessity of 
the bi- -polar theory. Dichotomies such as authority and freedom, for ex ample, are 
not considered dualistic in an objectionable manner, but are regarded as bi-polar, 
or complementary relationships. As he says in the 4/st Yearbook of the NSSE: 


“The bipolar view proposed as a guide to education is proposed as well for 
our orientation throughout the general area of social relations. It begins with 
respect for individual demands, but it includes repect for social demands. Tt accepts 
the spirit of the doctrine that man proposes, but God disposes. . . . It believes 
that democracy maintains itself in a flexible middle ground, where it seeks the 
most effective balance between two complementary factors.’ 


Also, within the philosophical works of Benedetto Croce, the modern idealist, 
we find an interesting explanation of the philosophical attempt to achieve 
syntheses of opposing concepts. Whereas Hegel held that the relationships of 
thesis and anti-thesis could always be realized in a higher synthesis, Croce ad- 
vanced the contention that such syntheses are not always possible. Croce 
maintained that “abstract opposites’ ’ could be further synthesized. But he further 
contended that no “distinct concept’’ stands completely anti-thetical to another 
“distinct concept.” They were incapable of further synthetic reduction or 
resolution because they were “distinct concepts.” For illustrative purposes, we 
observe that Croce says that “intuition” is not the opposite of “thought,” nor is 
“thought” the anti-thesis of intuition; nor do “thought” and “intuition” require 
reconciliation.* In the philosophy of Croce some concepts, as those illustrated 
above, are complementary to one another and cannot be further reduced or 
resolved. 


In fact, polarity is a common concept in various philosophies and need not be 
considered dualistic. “Philosophies that make the concept of polarity one of the 
systematic principles according to which opposites involve each other when 
applied to any significant realm of inv estigation,” is the definition cited in one 
philosophical dictionary.‘ Cusanus, Schelling, and more recently, Morris R. 
Cohen, are some of the philosophers who have used polarity. 


Spinoza’s utilization of physical and mental modes of being or manifestations 
of one substances provides another interesting approach to the problem of dualism. 
What we call “dualism” may be the dual manifestation of one substance or 
process. Thus what appears to be “dualistic” is actually but the two sides of the 
same coin. 


I mention these random illustrations of polarity, bi- polarity, and dualism, 
only to suggest possibilities by way of justification of the use of two doctrines. 


* Breed, Frederick. “The Realistic Outlook.” 4/st Yearbook, Part 1, NSSE. p. 137. Chicago: 
National Society for Study of Education, 1942. 

*Carr, Wildon. The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce. p. 141. 

‘Runes, D. Dictionary of Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 1942 
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The problem of philosophical justification of the use of complementary doctrines 
or principles, such as those involved in experiential and systematic education, 
does not seem to be too formidable. In the meantime, let us turn to operational 
considerations with respect to the proposal of the school within a school. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OUTER SCHOOL 


By and large the outer school, or the experiential school as it might be called, 
should invoke and implement those doctrines of education associated with growth, 
development and nurture of the self-realization of the individual in and through 
society, which have developed through the successive contributions of such great 
educational reformers as Comenius, Rousseau, Montaigne, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart, G. S. Hall, and John Dewey. Principles well known to educational 
theorists such as “education as life,’ “democratic participation,” “interaction,” 
“problem-solving,” “life adjustment,” “self-realization,” “self-discipline,” “pur- 
poseful activity,” “socialization,” “first hand experiences,” “experiential learning,” 
“communication through shared means and ends,” “many-sidedness,” “assimilation 
of learning,” “intrinsic interest,” “maturational learning,” “moral development,” 
“learning by doing,” and “education as learning how to live,” and many more 
principles culled from the “modern movement” in education would be the guiding 
tenets of the outer school. 
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These principles and concepts are representative of educational doctrines 
rooted in biological, psychological, and sociological phases of life sciences and 
philosophies. As manifestations of these roots the principles and concepts are 
compatible and harmonious. Together they provide an orientation for one of the 
valid areas of human education. 


The activities of the outer school should be characterized by their approxima- 
tions of the regular round of human activities in the well balanced life, which 
involves facets usually termed social, political, economic, moral, intellectual, 
domestic, vocational, aesthetic, practical, and even recreational. Educationally 
conceived the activities should be designed to incorporate learnings which are 
derived from experiences which might be termed “life-like” as opposed to 
“academic.” Desirable social and political habituations and understandings, for 
example, should be nurtured through student participation in actualizing a 
miniature democratic community and the problems and activities inherent in such 
situations. Although a few primary educational learnings would be attained, 
there would be numerous concomitant learnings involved. For example, a con- 
sistant policy of allowing students to participate in graduated political control of 
school activities with their teachers and counselors, would not only assist them in 
gaining valuable political experiences and insights, but would at the same time 
provide opportunities for such developments as self-control, self-discipline, and 
total personality growth. We know that intellectual conceptions alone will not 
result in successful assimilation or modification of patterns of behavior, but that 
specific experiences must be provided which will permit gradual assimilation or 
habituation. By way of further illustration, the democratic doctrine may be 
grasped intellectually as a theory, but if it is to be genuinely learned as part of 
the behavior pattern ‘there must be ample provision for application and use. One of 
the prime functions of the outer school, therefore, should be the utilization of 
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such principles and the organization of specific activities, experiences, and problem 
situations to insure meaningful assimilation. Here we see how the outer school 
could provide an insurance against the neglect of behavioral assimilation of 
learning, which has been the case with too many formal school. 


If the outer school strives to become the “miniature democratic society” 
with all of its problems and complex modes of human relationship, then the young 
people who take part in these diverse activities will be learning through ‘direct 
experience and participation. Thus we should visualize the outer school as com- 
posed primarily of those community activities and experiences most suitable for 
school emulation. Within the limitations of the school the artificial life of the 
community should be realized. That is to say that although students cannot 
actually live the problems of homemakers and breadwinners as parents, they can 
be concerned with typical problems of the home as they experience them. 


The “inner school” should devote itself to the task of doing the best job 
possible with the teaching of systematic and organized fields of human know ledge 
which are deemed “essential” to the needs of liberal men and liberal societies. The 
inner school should protect and preserve that which is crucial in the academic 
tradition of the West. This does not mean that it should invoke all of the naive 
stereotypes which are used to characterize “traditional grown gid ’ In short, it 
should be dedicated to the job of meeting the existing need in any complex 
culture for the insurance of a systematic and essentialistic feces ad 


Some may be surprised at this insistence upon the protection of systematic 
education, in view of the fact that so many of our American schools have never 
gone beyond the most conservative kind of education. However, this writer 
believes that such a stand can be justified. Even though we grant that numerically 
most of our schools are weighted on the traditional emphasis, it must be granted 
also that some educators have expressed themselves for a future education which 
is completely “pragmatic” and “functional” and devoid of any subject-matter 
demarcations and content organization. Numerous theorists predict that the 
progressive transformation of subject-matter curriculum to a life activities basis 
which has taken place in the elementary grades of many schools will gradually 
pervade secondary education and higher education until they too have been 
functionalized. Thus, if these theorists are right in their prognostications, sys- 
tematic education based upon units of learning within organized subject fields will 
then be replaced by functional education. 


Therefore those who believe that pragmatic and functional doctrines of 
education should be limited in their applications to the education of the future, 
will not be surprised at the deliberate formulation of respective roles and limita- 
tions of both systematic and functional conceptions of educational procedures. 
If the role of systematic education, in terms of logically oriented subject matter, 
is not preserved, it is possible that youngsters of the future might grow up in 
blissful ignorance of anything approximating systematic and logical education. 


Certainly one of the main functions of the inner schoo] should be that of 
direct teaching. Direct teaching involves concepts of direct communication and 
the use of the abstract sy mbols of language and mathematics of the culture. This 
process of direct teaching should be considered as an art, which it is. It is 
unfortunate that older forms of teaching have been so slandered and stereoty ped 
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by advocates of “modern” methods. From such literature one would assume that 
all conservative educators see teaching as a dull process of preaching, drill, 
memorization, and authoritative regimentation. Dr. Jacques Maritain, a ‘Lhomist 
and Classicist, refutes this notion by stating that the art of teaching is like the 
art of medicine in that the teacher works with the dynamic agent, the child, just 
as the doctor of medicine works with nature in exerting cures for his patients. 
The true conception of the teacher-student relationship is not one in which the 
teacher does all of the activity with the child remaining passive. There is a sense 
in which the learner in the pupil- -teacher relationship must be docile. However, 
“docile” has come to be a word of opprobrium in education today, even though 
at one time it had the legitimate meaning of “teachability.” To learn from a 
teacher the youngster as a pupil must be docile or teachable. He must have a 
modicum of respect for his guide or teacher and exert a certain amount of atten- 
tion and effort in this direction. Still “docility” does not mean a continued 
“passivity” during the learning process. W ithout “activ ity” in terms of mental 
effort, concentration, judging, remembering, and the like, we know learning can- 
not take place. 


Despite the present trend to replace the older notion of “teacher” with the 
current term “guide” or “counselor,” the school within a school idea includes an 
important role for the “teacher qua teacher” and the “pupil qua pupil.” Even 
though we grant that it is not the primary function of our public schools to 
turn out “scholars, students, and pupils,” but rather to develop all around grow th 
of balanced persondiities, we should recognize the need for a student teacher 
relationship within the total educational structure. One of the ways of insuring 
a balance between desirable experiences of an informal nature and more formal 
teacher-student relationships is through the maintainance of the inner school along 
with the outer school. 


This entire concern of education as direct communication versus pragmatic 
theories of “shared experiences ;’ is, of course, one of the crucial problems of edu- 
cational philosophy. Thorough analysis and review of the issue is not possible at 
this time. Nevertheless, it should be recalled that John Dew ey turned the tide 
against “education as instruction” in his Democracy and Education, of 1916, by 
his denunciation of teaching by direct “communication.” Here Dewey calls at- 
tention to the educational evils resulting from the common belief in the possibility 
of education through direct teaching, telling, lecturing, or other direct verbal 
modes of communication commonly associated with traditional or formal educa- 
tion. Over and over again Dewey emphasizes the necessity of controlling the 
learning process by the adult control of the environment of the learner. Learning 
is then a matter of life adjustment through the progressive utilization of subject 
matter to resolve the problems met by the human organism in attaining his ends 
or the ends shared with others in conjoint social activity. “Communication” is not 
then a process of transmission of ideas from one to another through symbol in 
the conventional sense of the word communication, but rather the “sharing of 
ends and means of conjoint activity.” 


If we had had time for the analysis, it would become clearer that the educa- 
tional arguments on the nature of teaching and learning resolve finally into 
theories of experience. Theories of experience in turn involve not only different 
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schools of psychology from Connectionism to Ges talt, but even more basically 
they involve different philosophical explanations from Socrates to Dewey. Our 
philosophies determine our understanding of such terms as “experience, “nature 
of the learner,” “nature of knowledge,” and “communication.” Hence, an alleged 
“traditionalist” or “formalist”? does not adhere necessarily to beliefs in the validity 
of direct teaching and communication merely on the basis of blind allegiances to 
the status quo, at very conceivably because of his philosophical ¢ grounding. Dr. 
Mortimer Adler, for ex ample, as a classical humanist, vehemently defends the 
concept of education through “the arts of communication.” His defense of educa- 
tion as a process of learning the arts of communication through reading, writing, 
and speaking is in opposition to the previously mentioned ‘contentions of Dr. 
Dewey. Whereas Dewey believes in “experiential education” Dr. Adler advocates 
a type of education based upon “formal learning” or an education of direct com- 
munication. Dewey’ s emphasis is upon experience, living, problem- solving, and 
shared activities, while Adler’s emphasis is upon the liberal arts. 


Whereas Dewey stresses the “guidance function” of the teacher and the 
“activity” of the learner, Adler defends the “teacher qua teacher” and the requisite 
“docility” on the part of the student if he is to complete the true teacher-student 
relationship. 


No doubt when properly qualified within their respective philosophical con- 
texts, one could find force to both the arguments of Dewey and Adler and their 
philosophical interpretations of experience and communication. Dewey’s words 
of caution concerning excesses of formalism and verbalism in educational prac- 
tices are no doubt justifiable. Formalistic teachers can very easily degenerate into 
excesses of verbalism which provide little real learning for the students. In- 
stances of verbalism, memoritor emphasis, student passivity, and other such 
evils are not difficult to find in the history of education, particularly where 
formalistic doctrines have predominated. On the other hand, it is just as likely 
that comparable evils have existed where functional doctrines have held sway. 
Failures to develop efficiency in basic tools of learning, neglect of content, in- 
abilities in fundamental skills, and the like, may be the outcomes of some 
progressively dominated institutions. Neither school of thought when translated 
into action has any corner upon success or failure. 


Thus the school within a school idea recognizes the plausibility of teaching 
and learning through direct communication, if ample precautions have been 
taken to assure the requisite learning readiness for symbolic and abstract com- 
munication via the direct life experiences of the outer school. This is another 
way of stating the two basic principles previously enunciated; first, that learning 
by ‘direct reconstruction of experiences is valid: and second, that learning through 
a process of direct communication is also valid. Learning through direct com- 
munication is possible and desirable, if the requisite sense experiences have been 
achieved. As Immanual Kant suggested, “Percepts without concepts are blind, but 
concepts without percepts are empty.” A formal education stressing conceptual 
relationships is quite meaningless without experience; but experiential education 
too needs the guidance of a structured, conceptual type of education. Hence the 
school within a school insists upon the balanced interactions and contributions 
of both types of education. 
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CHECKS AND BALANCES 


Another principle of the school within a school is the well known principle 
in political science of “checks and balances.” Essential to the American theory of 
representative government is the principle that the tripartite division of govern- 
ment into executive, legislative, and judicial branches of political function and 
jurisdiction affords a coordinate system of checks and balances. No single division 
of the government then becomes overpowerful and excessive in its functions be- 
cause it is checked and balanced by another. The effectiveness of the principle has 
been well demonstrated throughout our political history. 


The underlying principle of checks and balances is also expressed in the 
two party system of political functioning that has emerged in our political 
history. There are numerous examples in our history to illustrate how the elements 
of conservatism and progressivism as manifested in the two parties have been 
checked and counter-checked or balanced by the political swing to one party and 
then the other. 


There appears to be an analogous conflict in education between conservative 
and progressive forces. Even without deliberate implementation the constant 
working of these forces can be discerned in manifold ways. The politics of school 
and society in many communities and school districts, as well as the theoretical 
controversies of professional journals bear evidence of this observation. 


Still there is a need for a deliberate application of the principle of checks and 
balances in the school within a school. To achieve the desirable balance, order, and 
harmony of concepts and principles of conservative and progressive doctrines 
and theories there must be adequate precaution against the potential excesses of 
historic and contemporary movements. 


The inner school should provide needed checks and _ balances upon the 
excesses actual or latent in progressive or modern theories of education. Modern 
education has been criticized with some justification both in its theory and prac- 
tice for immoderate emphasis upon doctrines of vocationalism, utilitarianism, 
anti-intellectualism, empiricism, functionalism, psychologism, scientism, nominal- 
ism, instrumentalism, and pragmatism. Even the leader of progressive thought 
John Dewey was moved during the 1930's to criticize and admonish the educators 
of the “Progressive” movement for their misinterpretations of his educational 
philosophy and their far-fetched and extreme applications of so-called modern 
educational theory. 


Therefore in the school within a school it should be the function of the 
inner school, or systematic school, to check and balance the activities of the outer, 
or experiential school, as follows: 

(1) To provide a check upon the modern tendency to make instrumentalism the 
sole philosophy of educational practice. 
(2) To provide a check upon the inherent tendency of the activity movement to 
gradually defeat and eliminate the logical organization of subject matter. 
(3) To provide a realistic check upon those educators who believe that a com- 


pletely internal discipline can be successfully substituted for all external con- 
trol with the immature. 
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(4) To insure adequate emphasis upon organized conceptual thought as a check 
against the limitations of a purely perceptual level of learning. 

(5) To insure adequate emphasis on intellectual and moral development in a sys- 
tematic order and the defeat of any real anti-intellectualism which might 
dominate the schools. 

(6) To insure all youngsters of their right to experiences as students in good 
formal education and the avoidance of an education which is completely 
“experiential” and “functional.” 


ADEQUATE CHECKS AND BALANCES ON THE SYSTEMATIC SCHOOL 


Since modern education is not the only kind of education subject to error and 
excess, a definite check on the workings of the inner or systematic school is neces- 
sary. Schools devoted to formalistic and systematic instruction have become 
notorious in terms of educational criticism by their excesses in respect to formal- 
ism, grammaticism, logicism, mathematicism, historicism, authoritarianism, verbal- 
ism, intellectualism, ciuiitien. and a general neglect of concern for the principles 
of child nature or the principles of learning. In short, the major criticism of 
traditional and formal education has been the excessive concern with the content 
taught and the virtual neglect of -he growth and development of the whole child 
with respect to his diverse needs. Granted that most of these criticism have been 
warranted at one time or another, and that these excesses may be repeated again 
and again in the future, it becomes imperative that we set up a definite system 
of checks and balances to prevail against such pedagogical mistakes. Therefore 
it is the function of the “outer” or “experiential” school to check and balance 
the “inner” or “systematic” school as follows: 


To provide sufficient experiences and life activities to avoid excesses of vicar- 


(1) 
ious and academic education. 

(2) To provide an educational environment which will nurture total growth of 
the person to balance intellectual development. 

(3) To provide a direct experiential basis for learning which will insure concrete 
substance to the academic abstractions of formal learning. 

(4) To provide experiences affording opportunity for educational assimilation 
and habituation in terms of behavior patterns as contrasted with theoretical 
learning. 

(5) To insure experiences in democratic living which will insure a meaning in 


concrete terms of the abstract principles of the democratic philosophy. 


(6) To provide a gradual development of self-discipline and self-control through 
participation as a check against excesses of external discipline and adult control. 


Mutua REINFORCEMENT 


A corollary of the principle of checks and balances is that of mutual rein- 
jorcement. A rigorous application of the philosophy of the school within a school 
requires a careful planning of the two curricula so that they provide a mutual 
reinforcement of learnings. The outer school with its emphasis upon growth and 
experience, and the inner school with its stress on systematic development of 
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intellectual and moral powers, should furnish mutual reinforcement in the total 
learning process. The concrete experiences of the outer school, and those of she 
regular community life, should furnish a perceptual basis for the abstractions 
necessary for systematic learning in the inner school. Those experiences variously 
termed empirical, aesthetic, concrete, emotional, interactive, environmental, and 
experiential should prove to be mutually reinforcing of those experiences termed 
rational, conceptual, abstract, cognitive, universal, immanent, and intellectual. For 
example, the direct experiences derived through student government and other 
related democratic participations, typical of the outer school, should motivate 
and stimulate the conceptual understandings required in the study of political 
science and history. Reciprocally the concepts and principles deriv ed from a con- 
ceptual understanding of the political conflicts and struggles of history should 
prove valuable in meeting the emergent problems of student government. One 
mode of experience and thought supplements and complements the other. Thus 
the experiences typical of experiential education and conceptual education are 
not held here to be exclusive, but rather interdependent and interactive. 


It should be understood that this writer is not maintaining that the two cur- 
ricula with their respective principles of experience and system are completely 
exclusive. An empirical kind of intellectualization, conceptualization, and abstrac- 
tion must certainly be encouraged in the experiential school. Certainly the formal 
classroom itself cannot be and should not be devoid of perception, visualization, 
student participation, and first hand experience, with a completely abstract level 
of thought maintained at all times. But by and large the emphasis should be dif- 
ferent in the two schools. Whereas the ‘experiential school devotes most of its 
time and energies to growth through the meeting of the emergent problems of 
living, the formal school dedicates itself to sy stematic procedures of training, 
instruction, and education. Anyone who has thought about this problem and 
has ra in addition the kind of learning w hich takes place in an “experi- 
ence” school in contrast to a “formalistic” one, will probably agree that there is 
a decided difference in the type of mentality produced. Each has its merits and 
demerits. The empirical mind thrives on the practical problems as they emerge in 
typical life activities. The same mind thrives on the practical problems as they 
emerge in typical life activities. The same mind is apt to be at a distinct loss w hen 
confronted with purely abstract or conceptual problems of logic, mathematics, 
science, or philosophy. Powers of generalization and adeptness with universal 
conceptions seem to be weak. On the other hand, the rationalistic mind is likely 
to be perplexed when suddenly confronted with specific, practical problems. We 
may conclude that both types of minds are desirable. Yet, educationally speaking 
we need to produce a fusion of the two types of intelligence, the practical and 
concrete, and the universal and abstract. The school w ithin a school program 
should do much in accomplishing this end. 


SUMMARY 


The proposal for a school within a school recognizes the need for a more 
adequate integration of educational philosophies than we have had in the past. 
Indeed the pragmatic philosophy of education formulated by the eminent John 
Dewey has been a notable attempt at such an integration; but it appears to have 
theoretical and practical shortcomings together w ith certain virtues. As a solution 
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to the problems of education it is an inadequate philosophy. Despite Dewey’s 
insistence on the importance of a balance between formal and informal aspects 
of education, it has not been forthcoming within pragmatic education. Therefore, 
in our quest for a new synthesis of educational philosophies we should recognize 
the validities of two diverse doctrines of education; first, education as growth, 
development, and experience should be accepted; second, education as a process 
of systematic intellectual and moral education should be accepted. 


For practical purposes these two doctrines should be coordinated and applied 
to educational practice in our schools. It is here proposed that the school within a 
school be recognized as a means of applying to these two doctrines. This schoo! 
within a school visualizes the school and community as follows: (1) The inner 
school which is the nucleus of the school itself with its core of systematic units 
of study and learning. (2) The outer school which is that part of the school de- 
voted to the nurture of the activities, experiences, and needs in the growth and 
nurture of the whole child. (3) The community itself provides the overall en- 
vironment within which something approaching total education can take place. 
The actualities of social living in the community provide diverse op portunities 
for learning from life itself. Dependent upon one’s philosophy of life, particularly 
one’s metaphy sics, is the possibility of adding another periphet ‘y beyond the social 
life of the community—metaphysical or spiritual forces of the cosmos. 


It is presumed that one of the sources of present educational confusion has 
been the unwillingness or inability on the part of many to see the respective 
merits and validities of both experiential and systematic ‘doctrines of education. 
Hence there has been the tendency to promote one or the other doctrine at the 
expense of the other. That actually we must be willing to admit the possibility of 
the two doctrines, both valid in certain areas of education, and that these doctrines 
are bi-polar or dualistic in their relationship. Until such time as educational 
philosophers and theorists can achieve a satisfactory synthesis of the two doctrines, 
It appears wise and feasible to apply both sets of principles in educational 
practice. 

Consequently there is proposed the idea of the school within a school as a 
means of implementation of the philosophy. The outer school should be guided 
by principles of development, growth, experience, democratic participation, and 
self-realization, while the inner school should be guided by principles of sys- 
tematic education and appropriate applications of training and instruction along 
with artistic modes of education. 0 








EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND THE 
MAKING OF TEACHERS 
BY JOHN PILLEY 


THE WAR MADE EVIDENT MANY SHORTCOMINGS not only in the education provided 
by the Public Schools but also in that provided by institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Colleges and Universities were, however, much quicker to take the lessons 
of the war to heart than were the Public Schools or the Teacher’s Colleges. Dur- 
ing the war itself they began to review their educational presuppositions and 
policies and to lay plans for reform. Nothing to correspond with this was under- 
taken either by the public schools or even by the Teacher’s Colleges with whom 
the main responsibility lay. This is not any thing to be explained by the need for re- 
examination of educational presuppositions being any less. 


The conception of education that the schools of education are today foster- 
ing is in no important way different from that which they were fostering i in pre- 
war years. The kind of education the public schools are today seeking to give is 
as little changed. What have changed are the conditions under which the Public 
Schools are seeking to give effect to their ideas, and these have been becoming 
progressively more difficult. 


They began to become so during the war years when experienced teachers 
deserted the schools in vast numbers in favor of more highly paid war work. They 
have recently become much more so as a result of the increasing school population 
and the rising cost of living. Today the need for more and better school buildings, 
as also for more and better prepared teachers, has become a matter of national 
emergency. 


Professional educators are now having a great deal to say about the way in 
which this emergency should be met, but are still showing little disposition to 
regard the conception of education that is given expression in the work of the 
Public Schools as in any way defective. Most of what they are having to say 
about the better preparation of teachers is concerned with “standards.” What 
they mainly have to recommend is that the work of the many smaller schools of 
education which train a considerable proportion of the Nation’s teachers, should 
be brought up to the standard set by the schools of education which hold the posi- 
tion of national leadership. On the question of w — these standards are nec- 
essarily the ones likely to render the best service to American democracy they 
have been remarkably silent. 


This question has been left to people outside the profession to raise, and a 
steadily increasing number have been doing so. They have moreover been 
commanding a far greater degree of public attention than did the critics of pre- 
war years. T hey have been at one in the view that something of prime importance 
to the making of teachers is left out of the training that present standards define 
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as good. At the same time only very few have been at all clear as to just what 
this is. Many have made suggestions which show a lack of educational understand- 
ing not so different from that which is responsible for the deficiencies in the 
instruction given in the schools of education they criticize. This is most clearly 
evident in the suggestion so frequently made that all would be well with the work 
of the schools of education if only they abandoned most of their vast proliferation 
of “methods” courses and substituted “subject matter” courses in their place. 


Lack oF EpucATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


This recommendation, as it is usually made, rests on the quite simple assump- 
tion that people become educated as a necessary accompaniment of acquiring a 
knowledge of subject matter and that the value of a teacher to his pupils depends 
entirely upon the amount of knowledge he has to impart to them. It would com- 
mand greater respect if it were accompanied by an account of how subject 
matter serves in a person’s education as also of any differences there may be 
between the educative power of different kinds of _— matter and between 
different modes of studyi ing them. In fact, it never It rests content with an 
unexamined idea of ‘ ‘subject matter” according to nak the study of zoology or 
physics has just as much to contribute to a person’s education as the study of 
history or literature. That this idea has, in the past, been accepted as an educa- 
tional axiom in most colleges undertaking the liberal education of under-gradu- 
ates is no justification for its adoption as a principle for the professional education 
of teachers. Its only merit is in the tacit protest it makes against the supposition, 
widely held in schools of education, that the educational value of any study de- 
pends entirely upon the degree to which the interest which prompts it 1s “genuine” 
and not at all upon the respect it shows for the disciplined achievements of others. 


The defects of this recommendation vastly outweigh its merits. Its most 
fundamental defect is in its unconsciousness of the fact that all education comes 
about through people learning to reflect upon, and in doing so, to strengthen in 
themselves those powers of iniagination and judgment of which all human 
achievements, whether in science, in art, or in personal living, are the expression. 
A further defect is in its failing to recognize that it is as an aid to such reflection 
that subject matter (in the sense of written and other expressions of great achieve- 
ment) is educationally important. Closely related to this is the failure to recognize 
that such aid is much more directly and powerfully given by some subjects than 
by others while some, as traditionally conceived,—and the outstanding examples 
are the natural sciences—give none of it at all. What above all it fails to recognize 
is that the subjects w hich have the greatest aid to give are those whose subject 
matter are the great literary masterpieces in which the powers through w ap 
human beings achieve their humanity, as also the many influences that stand i 
the way of their doing so, are portrayed and analyzed. 


It is the study of these powers in their first awakening, in their g athering of 
youthful strength and in the achievement of maturer power that the schools of 
education should make it their main purpose to foster. This they do not do, 
though not because of any devotion to an unexamined idea of subject matter. The 
reason is that they have come to accept, as a basis for their work, a theory of 
education which carries with it a tacit denial of the existence of any such powers. 
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INADEQUATE TEXTBOOKS 


This denial shows itself very clearly in the textbooks written for the infor- 
mation of the minds of future teachers studying in the schools of education. They 
all have a great deal to say about the ways in which young people are shaped by 
their material and cultural environment, but next to nothing about the powers 
of imagination and judgment by which they are able to understand this “environ- 
ment” as also to see what they must do to make it a better environment and them- 
selves better selves. They have even less to say that would remind their readers 
that any man who is eager to see it a better world does well to begin by trans- 
forming what heredity and environment have made of him into something better. 
The main references they have to make to anything working from within are to 
things called innate “drives” and inherent “needs.” These are regarded as exer- 
cising just the same kind of influence as do environmental circumstances. This is 
evident from the way in which they are often referred to as constituting people’s 
inner environment. 


The same omission shows itself no less clearly in the way such text books 
define key educational ideas (or rather their substitutes for them). Such definitions 
as the follow ing are quite representative of the kind of thinking that teachers in 
training are required to adopt (or to pretend to adopt) to meet the standards set 
by the schools of education which hold the position of national leadership: 


“Learning represents progressive changes in behavior as the individual reacts 
to a situation or situations in an effort to adapt his behavior effectively to the de- 
mands made upon him.” 


“Learning may be defined as the progressive change in-the behavior which is 
associated, on the one hand, with successive presentations of a situation, and, on 
the other, with repeated efforts of the individual to react to it effectively.” 


The reason for this sorry condition of what, now passes, as educational think- 
ing is not far to seek. It is in the quite uncritical acceptance by educational theo- 
rists of the belief that the ways of thinking through which scientists have achieved 
such spectacular success in controlling material nature are appropriate to all kinds 
of enquiry and enterprise, including education. 


This way of thinking had its origin in scientists discovering that, by focussing 
their attention exclusively on the uniformities in the observable behaviour of the 
things they studied, they could arrive at general principles which provide a means 
of controlling them. With it go two closely related assumptions which are not 
open to much question when applied to inanimate things as in physics or botany 
but which, when applied to human beings, give a quite dehumanized picture of 
them. The first of these assumptions is that the things to which the scientific way 
of thinking is applied have no understanding of what is happening to them and 
consequently no power of exercising preference as to what that should be. The 
second is that the inferences based on the observed behaviour of things can 
yield complete knowledge of them. 


When this way of thinking is applied to the study of human beings every- 
thing that makes human beings human is left out of account and implicitly denied. 
Prominently left out of account is the fact that human actions are human only 
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insofar as they are the expression of the powers that make human beings capable 
of understanding, of foresight, and of responsible action—as also of being mistaken 
and misguided. No less prominently left out of account is the fact that human 
beings know one another not merely through hypothetical inference, but by rec- 
ognizing in one another the common humanity that each knows at first hand in 
his own experience. 


It is as a result of the tacit denial of these two essential facts about human 
beings that the picture obtained by studyi ing them “scientifically” makes it seem 
that they are what they are merely through the play of inner “drives” interacting 
with outward circumstances. It is as a result of it also that learning is made to 
seem a kind of adaptation to environmental circumstances and teaching the 
manipulation of those circumstances in such w ays as result in the kind of adap- 
tation the teacher wants to bring about. 


The reason for this dehumanized conception of humanity not being more 
generally recognized as the dominant influence in the teaching of schools of edu- 
cation is that it is rarely presented in all its stark barrenness. What teachers of 
education have to say in their classes as also in the books they write is not made 
up exclusively of statements that are in strict accord with the dominant theory. 
Such statements are interspersed with many in the idiom which is used in every- 
day conversation about and between people and which expresses a conception of 
humanity that recognizes what people are as responsible beings. It is from this 
source that come the many things that are said about “the worth of the indi- 
vidual,” “loyalty to the ideals of democracy,” and the like. Such expressions carry 
meanings that have no place in the theory of education that is formally pro- 
pounded and their inclusion in what is said makes of it a mass of unrecognized 
contradictions. Were the theory of a kind which explicitly recognized that scien- 
tific studies yield knowledge only of the inessential part of w hat human beings 
are, these contradictions would be avoided and the way would be open for the 
development of a coherent theory of education which took all the facts into ac- 
count. As it is such coherence as develops through the unreflective combination 
of the conflicting idioms does so not by the humanization of the idiom of educa- 
tional theory, but by the dehumanization of the idiom of personal discourse. 


TEACHERS OF EpucaTiIon Lack UNDERSTANDING 


Any close attention to what the majority of teachers of education have to 
say about “the worth of the individual” makes it evident that they are not talking 
about that unity and integrity of character in the making of which imagination and 
judgment have an essential part to play, but only about the individual differ- 
ences which make people “unique” in the sense that every grain of sand in a sand 
pile is unique. The underlying doctrine is that people should be respected be- 
cause they differ from one another and is all unconscious of the fact that they 
would be no less worthy of respect if, by some miracle, individual differences 
suddenly vanished. 


In a corresponding way “loyalty to the ideals of democracy” are words 
which refer mainly to conformity to the patterns of behaviour that are regarded 
as providing the definition of democracy, and hardly at all to the exercise ‘of the 
powers through which people achieve ‘that greater community of right under- 
standing and purpose that commands loyalty and is the only true basis of democ- 
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racy. The underlying doctrine is that democracy is a name for whatever mode 
of living the majority votes for and that the duty (though this is a word that has 
omit 10usly slipped out of the educator’s vocabulary ) of the “individual” is, some- 
what paradoxically, to accept obediently what the majority decides. This brings 
loyalty to the ideals of democracy close to servility to the fashions of the time. 
The suppression of references to the powers of imagination and judgment 
through which people advance in understanding, in kindliness, and responsible 
action shows even more clearly in the way in which words which carry moral 
connotations have been abandoned in favour of behaviouristic ones. “Conduct” 
with its special reference to the doings of people, has been replaced by the word 
“behaviour,” which makes no distinction between the doings of men and those 
of beasts, or even chemical substances. “Sensibility” has been replaced by “sensi- 
tivity,” which puts human beings in the same category as phototropic insects 
and well-made galvanometers. Even more serious is the way in which the whole 
vocabulary of words which are necessary for distinguishing between generous 
and self-centered actions, as also between far seeing and opportunistic ones, have 
been abandoned in favour of words which suggest that all human actions are 
wholly the result of irrational determinants. It is in line with this that questions 
about people’s judgment as to what is true or false, and as to w hat is right or 
wrong, have come to be replaced by questions about their “reactions.” It is in line 
with this also that questions about ‘people’ s characters have come to be replaced 
by questions about their “backgrounds,” the assumption being that people are 
nothing but what their backgrounds have made them. 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF CRITICISM 

Most teachers of education would reply to such criticism by say ing that the 
language they have adopted carries all the meaning that was carried by the lan- 
guage they have discarded and has the adv antage of being more “scientific.” That 
they should so defend a form of language that obliterates all distinction between 
the powers and feelings that are characteristically human and those that human 
beings have in common with animals is evidence of the degree to which they 
have become unconscious of essentials. That the general public should have been 
so little critical of their having identified this language as the language of educa- 
tion is evidence of the way in which the influence of the schools has robbed it, 
if not of its sense of essentials, of its powers of giving them articulate expression. 


Prominent amongst those who feel that there is something very much wrong 
about what is said and written about education by those who teach it are students 
of education themselves. Many at the outset of their studies recognize that what 
they are told about education misrepresents what they know it to be from their 
own experience of becoming educated (even if not conspicuously from their 
experience being schooled). The feeling that something is very much wrong does 
not, however, find expression in any effective criticism since they have never 
been given enough help i in reflecting upon their own experience to be articulate 
about it. Having nothing articulate to say in criticism they soon begin to doubt 
the rightness of ‘their own intuition. Having been well schooled in accepting what 
they are told without question they resign themselves to it once again. Never 
havi ing known what bread is they find further proof that it is the stuff that stones 


are made of. 


Most of those who feel dissatisfaction with the work of the schools of edu- 
cation as it shows itself indirectly in the work of the schools are older people 
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who, though more confident in criticism are, for the most part, no more able to 
say what is wrong with it than are students. For the majority good education is 
what their college education taught them to suppose it was and it is as a result of 
this that all they have to say in criticism is that the schools of education do not 
teach enough subject matter. Insofar as this criticism has any effect on the schools 
of education it is to induce them to re-echo praise of subject matter and to appoint 
a few more subject matter specialists as teachers. When, as often, these are spe- 
cialists in psychology and sociology the result is only to increase the shortcomings 
from which the schools of education are already suffering. This is because the 
subject matter these specialists bring is based on a study of humanity that is quite 
deliberately scientific. Though some of them may well be aware of its limitations 
they do not recognize it as their business to discuss them. The professional edu- 
cators who should recognize it as theirs do not either. Instead they look to the 
more respected doctrines of their new colleagues as providing confirmation of 
their own. 

THe PLAce oF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 

To criticize the conception of education that results from the scientific mode 
of study for its essential omissions is not to suggest that the knowledge obtained 
in this way is unimportant to the student of education. What human beings be- 
come is of course enormously dependent upon how they were nurtured in their 
childhood as also upon a great deal else that is in no way the result of their own 
deliberation or choice. They are moreover subject to all sorts of influences over 
which they have no control as well as to many of which they are wholly un- 
aware. Such influences admit of being studied ‘by the scientific mode of study. 
Through it know ledge of great value to the student of education can moreover 
be acquired. Part of its value is in the fact that it can be used protectively in shield- 
ing young people from damaging influences they have not yet le arned to recog- 
nize, as also more positively in providing conditions that are favourable to their 
self-development. Its main value is in the fact that people’s self-development de- 
pends upon their becoming conscious of what previously acted upon them with- 
out their knowing it. For a teacher to impart such knowled ge to others, he has 
first to have it himself. 

Valuable as such knowledge may be in the hands of teachers who know how 
to use it in furthering their pupils’ self dev elopment, it becomes subject to monu- 
mental abuse when put into the hands of teachers who have so little reflected 
upon the essential nature of human beings that they have no sense of what people 
better informed than themselves mean by self development. Such teachers inevita- 
bly regard such knowledge as a means of molding their pupils according to their 
preconceived notions of what they should be. That they should do this without 
any sense of how far short it falls of what they should be doing does not make 
their influence any less authoritarian. That they should do it in the name of 
democracy makes it no less destructive of the powers upon which democracy 
depends. 

In practice no teacher, of course, treats his pupils merely as objects to be 
shaped according to his idea of what they should be. Nor is this merely because 
they wouldn’t let him. In practice all teachers, even those who are most devoted 
to what are in effect behavioristic theories of education, show in their work 
some sense of what their pupils are as rational beings and make some appeal to 
their reason. This is not any thing that courses in education are likely to have 
helped them much in developing. “They are more likely to have made them mis- 
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trust such common sense. What they have of it they owe to the fact that they 
are part of the general fellowship of human beings. Like everyone else they have 
spent their lives in learning to know and to care for others as also to appreciate 
being known and cared for by others. In all this, as also in such reading as they 
may have enjoyed, they were developing their sense of other people and in so 
doing were becoming more fully developed people themselves. Even so the oppor- 
tunity which any particular teacher has had for dev eloping in these ways depends 
upon the particular way he was fostered. Those teachers who were reared in big 
cities where all is bustle and where life is much mechanized and commercialized 
are likely to have much less of it than those who spent their early years in the 
more contemplative atmosphere of a rural community. Those who had people of 
kindliness and sensibility as parents are likely to have more of it than those who 


did not. 


It is this intuitive sense of people, and of how to work with them, that the 
schools of education should be making it their main concern to inform and 
strengthen. The rightness of the theory they teach, as also the quality of the teach- 
ing they do, must be judged by the extent to which they succeed in so informing 
and strengthening this sense. Judged by this standard, the predominantly scientific 
theory of education currently dominant in the schools of education makes poor 


showing indeed. 


A New Tueory Is NEEDED 


The theory the schools of education need for any greater success must neces- 
sarily be of a quite different kind from that upon w hich they now base their work. 
It must be one which directs students’ attention not merely outwards to the “be- 
haviour” of other people as do scientific theories, but also inwards to their own 
experience of what it 1s to be a person. It must be one which thereby helps them 
gain a fuller and a clearer sense of much that in practice they know already. In 
the first place, it must help them to a fuller consciousness of the fact that the 
knowledge of other people, upon which their whole lives as responsible beings 
depends, is not anything they get merely by inference based upon sensory obser- 
vation, as is scientific inference, but by inference in which they draw heavily 
upon their own inner experience as human beings. Just as they know another 
person’s joy or sadness only by having experienced something of the kind them- 
selves, so they know w hat another person is doing in learning from others only 
because they have spent their lives doing just this themselves. From their early 
years they have been speculating as to the ‘ideas that others were expressing in their 
words and actions, referring their own tentative interpretation to their experience 
with a view to judging w hich made the best sense and then going on to use the 
ideas they gain as organs of perception and discovery. From their earliest years 
they have also been experiencing the feelings of enjoyment that accompany the 
achievement of fuller understanding and appreciation of people and things. It is 
only through having had such experience, as supplemented perhaps by the more 
disciplined | experience that good schooling may have helped them achieve, that 
they have any idea of what other people are doing i in learning. Nor is it only their 
know ledge of what others are doing in learning that depends upon their own cor- 
responding experience. The same is true of the. whole of their knowldege of other 


people. 
A second thing that the theory must help students of education recognize is 
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that their capacity for knowing others depends not merely upon what they know 
of themselves but also upon w hat they are in themselves. It must help them see 
that the more they are in themselves the more there is for them to know of them- 
selves. As they come to know more of this their capacity for knowing others 
increases correspondingly. So also do their capacities for helping others to know 
themselves and to become more fully dev eloped people. [he theory must at the 
same time bring them to see that their know ledge of others is not limited by what 
they have themselves achieved in selfhood and in self know ledge. By imagination 
they are in some measure able to appreciate achievements greater than their own. 
It is through such appreciation that they have learned to form their own visions 
of what to strive for. It is through it that they have achieved all the fruitful 
learning they have ever done. The greater the extent of their fruitful le: arning the 
greater is their capacity for appreciating achievements lying beyond their present 
attainment and learning from them. But however great this is, the achievements 
of very great men will necessarily lie beyond their immediate, or even not so 
immediate, understanding. By helping them to recognize this fact, the theory 
should help them to recognize why it is that the things men of great wisdom have 
said are things they will necessarily be able to understand only very incompletely 
at first. It will also help them recognize how their progress in understanding them 
can only proceed hand in hand with their own self development. Phrough this 
it should help them gain in humility in estimating their attainments. The theory 
should correspondingly help them recognize how many of the things they them- 
selves may say will at first be largely unintelligible to younger people who have 
gone less far in self dev elopment. Through this it should help them gain more of 
the patience that is necessary for good teaching. 


A third thing the theory must help students recognize is that their knowledge 
of material things derives as much from an imaginative interpretation of the words 
and actions of others as does their knowledge of people. The words which pro- 
vided them with clues to the ideas which made the ee of material things 
intelligible were words which could only be understood as part of the whole 
language whereby people understand one another and by w whitch the community 
of human understanding is sustained. The theory must moreover help students 
recognize that amongst the ideas they derive from others are many that are mis- 
conceptions and that though some of these will be beyond their power of recog- 
nizing as misconceptions, ‘others will not. The extent of their power of recog- 
nizing misunderstanding will depend upon the extent to which they have learned 
the art of referring what they hear to their own experience. The extent to which 
they have learned this art, not only as it applies to ideas that tell about external 
things known through the senses, but also as it applies to ideas that claim to tell 
about the nature of humanity, is a measure of their education. 


A fourth and even more important thing that the theory must help students 
recognize is that they are not, as many of their teachers would have them believe, 
merely creatures of circumstance since, by their powers of imagination and judg- 
ment, they are able in some degree to understand and to transform circumstance. 
Nor is this all: as creatures of i imagination and judgment they are able to conceive 
of what would be a greater excellence than they have yet achieved and then 
direct their actions toward its achievement. The theory must above all help them 
recognize that all they achieve, whether it be in friendship , or in any form of art, 
or in science and technology, is but a partial embodiment of what they must first 
have seen as an ideal to strive for. It must bring them to recognize that the artist 
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does not paint a great picture by accident and then find it great by “experimen- 
tally” looking at it. To paint a great picture he must see it in his mind’s eye first. 
If he doesn’t see it there as a great picture, he can have nothing by which to 
‘judge whether his endeavour to give it material expression was a success or a 
failure. Similar things are to be said of all human achievements, including those 
of science. No human achievement is more than a partial expression of a vision 
that itself is never more than partially seen and of which the vision usually comes 
only gradually. The theory, by helping students recognize such things as these 
would safeguard them against the common error of supposing that people know 
what is humanly good only on the principle that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 

All these things are quite clearly recognized by the great philosophers and 
it is in their works that the theory of education needed for fostering educational 
sense and artistry is to be found. It is there that teachers of education must look 
for it. In this they will certainly fail if they follow the common practice of reading 
the great philosophers with a view of classifyi ing them according to the position 
they “take,” and the schools they “belong to,” and then going on to discuss the 
relationship between these fictional ‘ ‘positions.’ ’ They will only succeed in pro- 
portion as they learn to read the great philosophers as the great philosophers 
would wish themselves read; as aids to reflection and as sources for the illumina- 
tion of practice. Such reflection is as effectively fostered by an interest in codify- 
ing philosophies as sympathy for the feelings of others is fostered by an interest 
in scalping them. 

Those who learn to read the great philosophers as they would be read soon 
discover that there is vastly more in common in what they have to teach than the 
codifiers have any inkling ‘of. This that they have in common arises from the fact 
that it is with the common humanity that all men share, as also the common errors 
that all flesh is heir to, that they are in essence concerned. It is by virtue of their 
concern with this that they are philosophers at all. Nor is this definition made 
arbitrary by the fact that those who are interested in philosophical scalping often 
set aside the advice of those who know a philosopher when they meet one and 
take any scalp as the scalp of a philosopher. 

The art of reflection that is the main lesson great philosophers have to teach 
is something that, in the writing of most of them, is displayed more than it is 
described. It is more by inviting the reader to join in the reflection through which 
self knowledge is gained and through which illusions are recognized, than by 
offering him theories of reflection and theories of illusion, that great philosophers 
exercise their greatness. There is, however, no lack of philosophical writing which 
warns us against our susceptibility to mistake shadows for reality. Nor is there 
lack of warning of our disposition to be confident that it is the people who differ 
from us who are suffering from illusions. Nor again is there lack of warning against 
the view which would have us believe that there are not such things as illusions and 
that the truth is only what each one supposes it to be. Even so the great — 
phers in issuing such warnings were not lacking in awareness that they would carry 
little conviction to people who have become the victims of the illusions against 
which they warn. They were also very well aware of how things they had to 
say about the fuller truth that would dispel illusions, when taken as doctrine to 
be studied ‘ ‘objectively,’ could actually hinder its recognition. It was for this 
reason that they concerned themselves mainiy with displaying method while pro- 
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viding such safeguards as they could, as for example by the use of myth and 
parable, against sophistic mistreatment of things that could be taken as docrine. 


From all this it follows that teachers of education, to serve their pupils as 
they should, must look to the w ritings of the great philosophers as much for 
method as for theory. It is only as they learn method, and discover in themselves 
what method serves to reveal and augment, that they can ever know what the 
theory that great philosophers are expressing is. It is only then that they will be 
learning the humanizing lessons the great philosophers have to teach. It is only 
then that they will be able to help their pupils in the same humanizing achieve- 
ment. 

In attacking the task of teaching his pupils the art of using the writings of 
the great philosophers as a means to self development, the teacher of education is 
likely to have the best success if he begins by plying his pupils with questions 
aimed at helping them to reflect upon their experience as responsible beings, 
thereby recognizing more of what they have been taking for granted in their 
relationships with other people all their lives. Here his questions must be directed 
mainly to the words and idioms they use in talking with other people, as also 
about them. Questions about what is pre-supposed in a simple “Good morning” 
(or a “Good morning” that is not so simple) can lead to a great deal of revealing 
reflection: questions about such sayings as “He is not himself today” can lead to 
a great deal more. 

From such questions the teacher can proceed to others aimed at helping his 
pupils recognize how a large number of the presuppositions about people they 
pick up with contemporary ‘idiom completely misrepresent what, in practice, they 
know people to be. Here a good place to begin is with such current cliches as 

“children’s needs” or “a person’s background” or “a well adjusted person.” From 
these he can go on to examine some of the very odd things that are said in text- 
books of education about such things as “Jearning’ ’ or “human values.” It is only 
after such preliminary questioning that the teacher is likely to make good progress 
with the questions that are aimed at helping his pupils in 1 imaginatively going 
beyond their own experience and getting a sense of what more fully developed 
human experience is. It is at this point “that his questioning must be addressed 
mainly to the w ritings of those who, in their various w ays, have excelled in human 
achievement. 

It is only when students of education have been well started in the kind of 
reflection that such questioning demands, that they can proceed with their own 
questioning and, through it, add unto themselves the ideas expressed in the writ- 
ings of people of exceptional understanding, and use them as organs of percep- 
tion and instruction. It is only when they are well advanced in this that they can 
fully appreciate how the knowledge of humanity acquired through the scientific 
mode of study can be made to serve the cause of humanity, as also how it may be— 
and so often is—used in ways that are destructive of humanity. It is only then that 
they, and those who come under their influence, are secured against the de- 
humanizing consequences of accepting a scientific conception of man and of 
society as representing the whole truth about humanity. 

Teaching of the kind here outlined is admittedly in great contrast with most 
of that done in schools of education today. Yet it is only when the schools of edu- 
cation recognize it to be the archetype of all good te: aching and take it as a model 
for all their work that they will succeed in producing teachers who will be effec- 
tive in making the schools serve the cause of democr: acy. oO 





MATURITY AND DEMOCRACY 
IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


BY WILLIAM AND MARY BRUCE 


TOM AND NANCY LOOKED DOWN THE PORCH STEPS to their eight-year-old. 

“They want me to go along to Head Harbor. Can [?” 

“Well, Billy, it’s most bed time,” Nancy answered. 

Salt air blew across the Cove with the in-coming tide. Spruce trees stood 
bleak against the gray granite of York Island. 

“You had a good time at the Thoroughfare all afternoon. It’s quite a holiday 
you're having. Hadn’t you better call it a day, Son?” Tom added. 


“Oh, Mom,” Billy pleaded. 


“Which way do you want to come in? Here, or at the back door? Shall we 
pick up those buoys you found? You were going to fix them tomorrow,” Nancy 
suggested. 


Billy started toward the back door and Tom settled into the bench. She does 
pretty well, he thought. And as Nancy went to meet the boy she commented that 
‘Tom was a fine pardner. 


They had met on the island, the pretty city girl on vacation with her parents 
and the junior engineer home to see his folks, poles apart, except for the qualities 
that make real people. Her well-to-do professional parents had given their only 
child the most desirable education they could, from nursery school to college; 
sharing the family plans and friends, promoting her choices to dev elop wide 
and co-operative interests and her own sense of social responsibility together with 
a joyous zest for living, w hich grew upon itself as time went on. 


Tom’s people had always been islanders. They owned the Cove, and their 
snug houses lined the shore between the cleared fields and salt water. Some one 
among them had always been the best lobsterman around, town clerk and church 
trustee, helping knit together the island community in their common needs. Tom 
knew lobstering from childhood. He grew up learning the skills and adjustments 
that make one lobsterman’s gear and sea sense better than another’s and being 
aware of the neighborly give ‘and take in which he lived. Like the other children, 
he had his eight years in the white schoolhouse over the ridge but had gone ashore 
for more and then on to the State University training from which his character- 
istic alertness and adaptability had finally taken him into an engineering career. 

A sustaining childhood and satisfying youth had brought Tom and Nancy 
by w idely separated paths into a well rounding maturity w ith enlightened concern 
for the job of living. 
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As we think of people like Tom and Nancy, we realize what “maturity” 
means better than any dictionary can tell us. When we look back over their 
childhood, whether on a sea-girt island or in a well- kept metropolitan suburb, we 
sense the meaning of “democracy” in their living day by day. Tom’s growing 
independence and responsibility in his big family and in the hardy , industrious 
life at the Cove seem the very essence of maturity, the natural steps to democracy. 
But when we think of Nancy, an “only” child of ‘ ‘upper-class” parents, we won- 
der that she did not turn out to be a dependent, self-centered little snob. Thought- 
ful parents working with well-run schools are learning, however, to guide urban 
children through the kind of experiences that make a city Nancy a proper match 
for a Tom reared on island or farm. Thus the particular manner in which children 
grow up may far outweigh the geographical and cultural setting into which they 
are born. So wherever we live we can find about us individuals who daily give 
fresh meaning to the twin terms—‘maturity” and “democracy.” , 


Maturity AND DEMOCRACY 


Why do we need two words as keys to the processes and goals of education? 
Why, indeed, when the life of one individual—N ancy, Tom, or hopefully their 
Billy —gives meaning to both terms so fittingly? Why not drop one or the other? 
W hy try to bring the two concepts together? 


It is our constant concern to understand the individual and the groups of 
which he is a member. What is he like and how is he related to others? How may 
desirable development both of this person and of his society be evolved? These 
two-sided questions indicate our never ending quest. How can we bring together 
the concepts of “maturity” and ‘ ‘democracy” in a theory which will Teally im- 
plement our efforts in education? 


In order to see more clearly the unfortunate consequences in education that 
have come from the separation of these two terms, we first trace their relations in 
current thinking and organized knowledge. The clinical psychologist, in his 
study of emotionally maladjusted or neurotic behavior, has described the un- 
fortunate condition of social immaturity and set up a positive goal of healthy 
social maturity." The educational psy chologist has seen this development of 
mature persons as a primary function of the ‘school, which includes much more 
than the intellectual aspects of learning.* Thus the idea of “maturity,” coming 
out of a deep study of human behavior gone awry, has been adopted as one focus 
for education at all levels. 

American citizens identify democracy with the Declaration of Independence. 
Historians may cite earlier events, as the signing of Magna Charta in 1215 when 
barons overcame a king, or later extensions of democracy with Andrew Jackson 
and Abraham Lincoln. This emphasis upon political democracy, beading into our 
belief in equal opportunity for all the people, has been taken over by the educa- 
tional philosophers to make “‘democracy” a central aim of the public school. In 
this process educators have emphasized the voluntar y sharing of common interests 
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"See Norman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1947. : 

*See Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce, Educational Psychology, World Book 
Company, Yonkers, 1950. : 
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by all the members of the group.* While this shift from the idea of a political 
majority forcing a minority to conform to its will toward a willingness to seek 
a common will 1 may seem at first a schoolman’s clever twist, further study will 
show that this trend runs deeply through much of American life. Certainly, many 
attempts are being made inside and outside of schools to promote a wider under- 
standing among groups diverse in religion, color, or economic status. We regard 
the extension of democracy as a central problem of life whether we are thinking 
of a divided world or of local antagonisms. The school staff that practices ia 
racy today is as sound in its thinking as the signers of the Declaration in 177 


The way in which these two terms—maturity and democracy—fit together 
may be taken as further assurance of the soundness of our thinking. Although one 
comes out of political experience in Early America and the other from ex 
Twentieth Century clinic of the psy chologist, they fit together like hand i 
glove. When two ‘distinct paths of human experience merge, man can go ate 
on his venture with increased confidence. 


Having noted a deeply running unity in spite of their diverse origins, we turn 
to a consideration of the divorce of these terms in the formal organization of 
knowledge. From the beginning of modern times knowledge has been divided 
into two realms: science and philosophy. Science finds facts and organizes them 
systematically, philosophy seeks wisdom to guide human conduct. Although 
scientists, philosophers, and schoolmen may critize this crude distinction, it calls 
attention to notions that are constant sources of confusion. 


The term “maturity” has close connections with science through psychology, 
while the term “democracy” appears, even in its political deriv ation, to be a way 
of life or a philosophy of living. The student of “maturity” looks back through 
the factual description of cases of personal immaturity for a systematic explana- 
tion of human behavior. The student of “democracy ” looks forward toward 
designing a more social school. So in this division of knowledge the teacher’s work 
appears to be bifurcated: a scientific understanding of the individual learner in 
contrast with a philosophic view of today’s youth entering into tomorrow’s 
democracy. 


Tue ScieNnce-PHILosopHy Divorce 


How does the academic divorce of science and philosophy affect teacher edu- 
cation and, more or less directly, “general education” from the collegiate level 
downward through secondary and elementary schools? In the early semesters of 
the teacher education program we find courses in general psy chology and educa- 
tional psy chology, while courses in philosophy of education, if offered, are 
reserved for the ‘concluding semester of the senior college year or deferred to 
possible g graduate study. In addition to this separation in time, a concern for 
spe ecialization leads the college i instructor to concentrate in educational psy chology 
upon the description and interpret ation of child behavior without raising funda- 
mental questions about the purposes s and outcomes of schooling. Not until the end 
of f the professional sequence does the student have an adequate opportunity to 





See John Dewey, Democracy and Education, Macmillan, New York, 1916; Boyd H. 
Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life, Macmillan, New York, 1937; William Bruce, Principles 
of Democratic Education, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1939. 
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deal with the objectives of elementary or secondary educ: ation. To the extent that 
the educational psychologist is a devotee of ‘ ‘pure science” he will — over-all 
“wisdom” from his course, while the educational philosopher may be led into an 
abstract treatment of educational problems by his admiration for philosophic 
terminology and methods. 


The extreme outcomes of the science-philosophy divorce are seen in the big 
universities where departmental organization results in a lack of communication 
between self-centered departments. The psychologist and the philosopher, the 
sociologist and the religionist, develop diverse academic dialects, which prevent 
mutual understanding.’ If the learned professors cannot understand each other, 
what becomes of the poor student who has to meet a new language every time he 
changes classrooms? What happens to “the integration of knowledge” without 
which no one is really educated? 


Although psychology has but recently weaned itself from its mother— 
philosophy, it tries to be an exact science like physics by the mistaken device of 
dropping its natural heritage of general wisdom. A misplaced admiration for 
objectivity is too often accompanied by an emotionalized rejection of necessarily 
subjective aspects of behavior interpretation.” As a result introductory courses in 
general psychology have become in too many cases loose collections of experi- 
mental studies of sensation, perception, and memory, which leave the student 
little wiser about his own behavior or that of his fellows. The criticisms made 
by students and faculty have led to a reorganization and an enriching of general 
psychology courses in some institutions and the dropping of unregenerated 
general psychology as a prerequisite of educational psychology in many teacher 
education programs. 


Philosophy, contrariwise, as it lost psychology and other scientific offspring 
from its fold, turned in upon itself, seeking security in its “ultimate truths” and 
in a specialized terminolgy cultivated in its branches of ontology, epistomology, 
and axiology. If no one can understand the philosopher and his final truth, does 
that not place him upon the highest pinnacle of university status safe above the 
flood of scientific and ‘ ‘practical” subjects? Here, too, the philosophers them- 
selves have begun to acknowledge their errors, warned perhaps by declining 
class enrollments.® A few philosophers have humanized their courses so that 
they deal with the very complex problems of life in ways which college students 
can understand. Both the psychologists and the philosophe rs still have far to go, 
however, before they make the contribution to the student’s integrated educ: ation 
that he deserves. 


Since “education” is a newcomer in the collegiate field, no wonder there has 
been anxious imitation of the older academic departments. While it is entirely 
appropriate for educational psychologists to take cues from general psychology,’ 


‘See Bernard M. Loomer, “Religion and the Mind of the University,” in Amos N. Wilder, 
Editor, Liberal Learning and Religion, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951 

®5See Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce, Educational Psychology, World Book 
Company, Yonkers, 1950, p. 351. 

“See Brand Blanshard and others, Philosophy in American Education, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1945; especially the chapter by M. C. Otto 

7See William F. Bruce, “The Relations of Educational Psychology with General 
Psychology,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1949. : 
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and for educational philosophers to keep in touch with general philosophy, such 
relations should be balanced with due attention to the public schools in which 
the college students of education plan to work. Someone must have the courage 
to help the student see both the woods and the trees. 


Clearly, teacher education must build a sound and inclusive theory. In doing 
so, indebtedness may well be acknowledged to both psychology and philosophy 
for demonstrating the essential relations of theory and practice. Philosophy’s 
emphasis upon thinking through the problems of life goes back at least as far as 
Socrates. While psychology, in its modern form, had to wait on the rise of ex- 
perimental science, it now has a broad theoretical base built upon the findings of 
James, Pavlov, Freud, Wertheimer, and many another. Both these fields “have 
strengthened our high respect for the organization of knowledge as a tool for 
gaining further knowledge. Unless one has an hypothesis, he seldom makes a 
scientific discovery. Unless one has a social theory, he contributes little to 
economic or political progress. Likewise, the educator must have his theory 
welding his plan to his practice. 


One way to bring over-all concepts, like maturity and democracy, together 
in a unified theory is to study “whole” people. I ok at Tom and Nancy, who 
have already intertwined these ideas in their lives, or at Billy, whom they are 
helping to grow up. Anyone who studies an individual intimately will find himself 
deep in both psy chology and philosophy. As the student tries to discover w hat 
children really want, w vhat social influences are bending their lives, he can begin 
to formulate a theory of education that owes much to ‘both disciplines as well as 
to his direct experience. 


A further value of having students engage early in responsible w ork with 
children is that their evolving theories are ‘constantly tested. A fundamental 
principle of scientific method is the openness of all hy potheses to critical testing 
by new facts discovered. Not all philosophies accept this principle fully. For 
example, the search for “ultimate knowledge” upon the part of naturalists, idealists, 
and realists seems to set them more or less apart from the scientifically inclined 
pragmatists in not welcoming a free flow between facts and theories.® 


Since our most careful studies in the field of education indicate how con- 
tinuously our school programs must be modified in the light of wider knowledge, 
it seems wise to incorporate in all philosophic choices this essential experimental 
attitude of the scientist. When we go beyond academic philosophies to important 
phases of our political and religious life, we find still stronger insistence upon 

“absolute truth” in the Kremlin and Vatican.® In testing educational theory by 
its effects upon learners, the scientifically-minded student must be ready to modify 
his philosophic views even when they touch his religion or his politics including, 
of course, his interpretation of democracy as well. 


In citing religious and political dogmas as examples of the limitations of 
absolutistic philosophies, we do not mean to exclude from the college classroom 
a critical examination of Roman Catholicism or Protestantism, of Fascism or Com- 


*See J. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and their Practice in Education and Religion, 


Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951, p. 3. 
*See Paul Blanshard, Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power, Beacon Press, 


Boston, 1951. 
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munism. Scientific relativity and democratic philosophy must face the intellectual 
attacks of absolutisms in open discussion. Although we believe in the separation 
of church and state to the point of excluding the teaching of religious dogma 
under public school auspices in any form, a consideration of this principle and its 
practical effects in our democracy must be included in every teacher education 
program that pretends to deal with the crucial issues of our times.'® In this con- 
nection it is incumbent upon the advocates of the experimental attitude to show 
how strong an ethical position they de sponse as compared with the dogmatists 
who insist upon everyone following : a particular set of moral rules fixed by 
dictatorial authority. Through including in the teacher education program a 
consideration of the policy of excluding sectarian teaching of religion and politics 
from the public schools, we are strengthening the ethical values found in 
democracy and _ illustrating again the essential relations of science and 


philosophy.’ ' 


ReLaTions OF MEANS AND ENps 


Before turning to the implications for the teacher education curriculum, 
the discussion may be summarized in terms of the relations of means and ends. 
Science, general psychology, and methods suggested by educational psychology 
can be considered means to the ends that are found in the widely shared concept 
of democracy. We believe that when such means and ends are brought together 
they critically check and creatively strengthen each other. In contrast, the ad- 
herents of absolute, unchangeable goals often employ que stionable means to gain 
their ends, for they believe that “the end ; justifies the means.” At the other ex- 
treme, those who overemphasize means insist upon a particular method from the 
logic of ancient philosophy to the experimentalism of modern science, but they 
ignore the problem of choosing a direction for their effort. It seems, however, 
that instead of referring to “maturity” as a means to democratic ends, it is more 
fruitful to think of “maturity” as both a means and an end; and likewise of 
“democracy” as a method of learning as well as a goal of education. Since we must 
acknow ledge the distinctive meaning of “means” and “ends” in psychologic and 
philosophic thinking, we propose to keep their relations in the foreground. By 
focusing attention upon the relations of maturity and democracy, of means and 
ends, of psychology and philosophy, we can design a more effective program of 
eacher education for the public schools. 


As teacher education concentrates consistently upon the relations of means 
and ends, each professional course must pay some attention both to scientific, 
psychological methods and to philosophic, democratic goals. No doubt a shift in 
emphas's from course to course as well as a rise in level of treatment from year 
to vear should be maintained in the professional sequence. We do point out 
here, however, certain weaknesses arising from one-sided treatments in contrast 
with the strengths that come from a balanced unity. 


See V. T. Thaver, The Attack upon the American Secular School, Beacon Press, Boston, 
1951; also Conrad Mochlman, 
Press, Boston, 1951. 

"See H. M. Kallen, “Democracy’s True Religion,” Saturday Review of Literature, July, 
28, 1951, pp. 8 ff. , 
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The “Introduction to Education” course, with which professional curricula 
often begin, is in many cases a “thin” survey of the history of education leading 
into an abstract listing of the goals of the school. Such an “Introduction” leaves 
the students coid because they are not encouraged to dig into the methods of 
achieving the goals, nor do they see vividly how “maturity” is dev eloped in a 
good school. These weaknesses have been remedied partially in some institutions 
by devoting the introductory course largely to observing teachers at work in 
various ty pes of schools followed by guided ‘but open discussion of the problems 
encountered. With a democratic atmosphere pervading these group meetings 
even college freshmen will raise questions and make suggestions that give 
psychologic depth and ph ilosophic breadth to the introductory course. Whether 
the class uses the relations of maturity and democracy or other concepts, the 
students advance significantly in their thinking as they relate means to ends. 


“Educational psychology” or “child development” has become in many 
institutions the first professional course mainly because observational and child 
study techniques make a strong appeal to students leading into high quality 
college work. In supplanting * ‘Introduction to Education” in some colleges and 
“General Psy chology” in others, these courses have brought the beginning ‘student 
closer to children and to methods of guiding behavior. Courses in child dev elop- 
ment and educational psychology frequently exhibit weakness, however, in 
leaning too far toward neutral, objective observation with a consequent neglect 
of the social goals of the school. This inclination to look at the child as if he were 
a rat in a maze has been remedied in considerable degree by more attention to 
sound interpretation of behavior which includes the many cultural influences 
affecting the individual. As this broader study of children in homes and peer 
groups as well as in schools and clinics has gone on, the important goals of com- 
munity life have been more fully recognized in the educational psychology 
course. It is still necessary, however, for instructors in this field to encourage 
their students in a conscious appraisal of the individual and social goals suggested 
by such terms as maturity and democracy. The course in educational psy chology 
becomes more helpful to students as attention is turned to the scientific- 
philosophic relations rather than adhering to an emphasis upon means without 
clarifying the ends pursued. 


In the midst of the professional sequence occur courses for the elementary 
and secondary school levels in curriculum, measurement, guidance, teaching 
methods, and principles of education. Most of these courses emphasize psycho- 
logical problems more than they do philosophic issues. Still others are so filled with 
mechanical details and administrative techniques that they seem to students 
meaningless and endless. Although vital relating of educative means and ends is 
still too rare in these courses “about” education, favorable signs are appearing. 
A curriculum course has been re-named, “Child and Curriculum,” so that the 
development of the child stands a better chance of being related to the choice 
society’s school makes of a curriculum for him. “Measurement” instructors now 
more often speak of “evaluation” which sounds like aiming techniques of testing 
at chosen values. Guidance gets beyond vocational and educational to become 
“personal” with concern for relating the individual's s growing abilities to his self- 
determination of plans for his whole life-span. Teaching methods also make the 
techniques of reading, mathematics, and music serve larger objectives in the 
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learner’s life. While “Principles of Education” comes to deserve its name as it 
incorporates and relates psy chologic and philosophic principles. Thus the mid- 
way steps in professional education give some promise of bringing together the 
means and ends of education for each prospective teacher. 


“Supervised teaching” or “the practicum” is regarded by many educators 
as the high point in the teacher's professional preparation. W hile the quality of 
this experience ina public school is significantly affected by the supervisor from 
the college, the weightier influence comes often out of the intimate daily contact 
of student and sponsor teacher. While many sponsor teachers still emphasize 
the techniques of the classroom rather than the school’s larger objectives, the 
fortunate student gains a more constructive experience when his sponsor guides 
him into seeing clearly the relations between means and ends. Under such sponsor- 
ship the student teacher in a strange school gets a single-minded grasp of his two- 
sided task. While he is discovering psy chologic: il methods of de: iling with a group 
of learners, he is becoming acquainted at the same time with related assets and 
needs of the community. From the college standpoint, the student’s apparently 
dual task suggests the selection of sponsor teachers and field supervisors who are 
adept at relating such concepts as personal maturity and social democracy in 
practice and in theory. 


Finally, we come to the course entitled, “Philosophy of Education,” if it is 
still retained in the senior vear of the teacher-preparing college. The fact that 
this course has been pushed out of the undergraduate curriculum in so many 
institutions may be added evidence that a course centering upon ends may neglect 
means to its own detriment. Various reasons have been given for dropping the 
required course in philosophy of education, such as the immaturity of students 
for philosophizing, or its impracticality as seen by many teachers and administra- 
tors. For whatever reasons, these one-sided philosophy courses have been replaced 
in the closing semester of the undergraduate curriculum by “Problems in Educa- 
tion” or “Seminar in Education.” While these titles permit the inclusion of 
psychological and other contributions to educational means, in some cases the 
course discussion fails to rise to the high level of dealing with the fundamental 
relations of means to ends. Too often the “problems” do not reach the level of 
theory.'* We, therefore, suggest as a more appropriate title for the final course in 
the undergraduate program, “Educational Theory.” Here theory as it guides prac- 
tice may become most “practical,” and the student gain maturity as he tests theory 
in practice. This title encourages the inclusion of theoretical contributions from 
biology, sociology, anthropology, and other disciplines as well as from psyc hology 
and philosophy. ‘Indeed, a study of “relations” far beyond those cited here is 
demanded in the title, “Educational Theory.” 


Returning to our opening illustration, will not the bringing together of such 
ideas as “maturity” and “democracy” in the prevailing theory and everyday 
practice of community schools grea tly increase the value of public education by 
giving us more parents like N vancy and Tom, more youngsters like eight-vye: ar-old 


Billy? ? ‘i 


* See B. Othanel Smith, presidential address before the National Soc 1etyv of College 
Teachers of Education, Atlantic City, February, 1951. 











AMERICAN EDUCATION AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


BY WILLIAM E. DRAKE 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO OUR WORLD is more than a tragedy. It is a major disaster. 
Forces in opposition to an expanding democratic way of life are gaining the 
ascendancy both at home and abroad. Confusion and insecurity increasingly feed 
the flames of force and violence. There is a resorting to the use of the vocal cords 
and the mailed fist, and a suppression of the art of reason, of compromise, and 
of problem solving procedure. At no time in the history of the American people 
have we seemed so bewildered and so confused as we are today. 


The case of Owen Lattimore is of special significance to teachers since the 
attack upon him was fundamentally an attack upon the American Education 
program. Here was a teacher who had devoted his whole professional life, both 
at home and abroad, toward the i improvement of human relations. As Director of 
the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations at Johns Hopkins, and 
in his numerous publications, Mr. Lattimore has given full and complete evidence 
of his devotion to the democratic way of life. To him, democracy in action is 
the only answer to the communistic upsurge in our world. Yet, he was charged 


by Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin of being a chief Soviet spy. 


What was the purpose of this gross and underhanded attack upon an Amer- 
ican teacher and citizen? One can only believe that it was to terrorize teachers, 
especially social science teachers, in the performance of their professional duties. 
It was fortunate for the teachers of America that Senator McCarthy made the 
attack upon a teacher who was fully capable of defending himself. In his book, 
Ordeal by Slander, Owen Lattimore gives a full and detailed account of his de- 
fense. This is a disturbing book, disturbing because it reveals so graphically the 
seriousness of our present situation. In summarizing the situation, Mr. Lattimore 
says: 

“A tide of fear has swept Washington and is undermining the freedom of 
the nation. We cannot turn that tide just by vindicating each individual who has 
been falsely accused; we must reestablish the freedom to inquire and the freedom 
to express opinions based on independent inquiry. These two freedoms are the 
flesh and the spirit of our political and intellectual freedom. Unless they are 
recognized by more than lip service; unless we can actually enjoy them in practice, 
the rights of the citizen are doomed.” 


McCarthyism should be taken as a synonym for that group of individuals in 
this country who can be classified as reactionary. Reactionists are those individuals 
who can neither bear the discrepancies in American life nor deal with them in 
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half-measures. They deny these discrepancies and favor taking action against 
those who see otherwise. Personally, they take refuge in phantasies and in blaming 
other people. They would substitute for our democratic dreams the acceptance of 
social inequality, racial caste systems, and violence in social life. What exists is 
right, and laws should be tailored accordingly. 


LIBERALISM AND TEACHING IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The character structure of the great majority of our people would seem to 
be such as to confuse the ideal with the real. Margaret Mead, well-known 
anthropologist and sociologist, says that the great central majority of our people 
“blur their perceptions, sacrifice the sharpness of their experiences, in order to 
live as if they had been bred to live in a dream.”* Our slums, our racial intoler- 
ance, our vast differences in wealth, our crime, our educational inequality, and 
our suppression of freedom, all are often ignored because we are an idealistic 
democratic people. These social discrepances are so much a part of us because it 
is in the ideals of democracy that we find our basic sense of reality. 


If we define liberalism in terms of an effort to bring the reality of every 
day experience into closer relationship with the ideals of a democratic society, then 
our social science teachers must inevitably be an expression of that liberalism. 
Such liberalism is the yeast upon which the body politic of American society 
feeds. It makes the democratic aspiration something worth following. A liberal 
does not soften his view of actuality in order to make it possible for him to live 
closer to his dream. On the contrary, he sharpens his pe rception and directs his 
efforts toward making his dream actuality in his own life and in the lives of others. 


There is much evidence to indicate that our social science program, in the 
elementary school, in the high school, and in the college, has not been the effec- 
tive educational instrument we had hoped it would be. Many reasons could be 
offered for the limitations of the program, such as low salaries, lack of profes- 
sional unity, and poor library facilities. An even more potent reason would seem 
to be bound up in the traditional assumption that it is the job of the social 
science teacher to teach the facts, to present equally both sides of a controversy 
and let students think for themselves. Students do need to think for themselves, 
but they cannot think in a vacuum. Unless the teacher provides a social matrix 
in which the facts can be evaluated there will be little thinking and little learn- 
ing. The point of this paper is not to deny the significance of getting the facts. 
Facts are important, vitally important; but their importance stems not from 
themselves but in what they reveal. 


American teachers, especially social science teachers, can profit from the 
experience of Owen Lattimore. Our world and domestic conditions today well 
indicate the fragile nature of our humanity. Broken down, our humanity becomes 
only a series of learned behaviors woven into a variety of patterns. To better 
understand humanity and to help in the improvement of these learned behaviors 
is the major challenge confronting American teachers. They cannot meet this 
challenge if they are to become ‘the victims of a war psy chosis, of national 
hysteria, and of political intrigue. 


* Mead, Margaret, Male and Female, page 260. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1949. 











AMERICAN EDUCATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


LIBERALISM IN THE TRADITION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The question might be raised as to how we got this way. Justification for 
the use of the term “Science” in the social studies program is bound up in the 
recognition of the significance of the new methodology which came into increas- 
ing use during the nineteenth century in the physical science field. This new 
method, the method of induction, stood in striking contrast to the traditional 
scholastic method of deduction. It posited the necessity for the collection and 
study of the facts of a given situation or problem before arriving at any work- 
able conclusion. 


What was overlooked by many scholars in the social science field, and is still 
being overlooked, is that the methodological significance of the collection of facts 
was tied to new conceptions of human nature which had been boldly advocated 
and brought into the arena of social action during the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. These new conceptions of human nature, also, stood in striking 
contrast to those in vogue during the many centuries of the scholastic tradition. 
They were a product of the thought of such men as Francis Bacon, John Locke, 
John Milton, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Montesquieu, Adam Smith, David Hume, 
John Stuart Mill, and Auguste Comte. In the United States these new concep- 
tions of human nature were boldly advocated by men such as Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Thomas Paine. They were written into such famous 
documents as the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights of our 
Federal Constitution. 


Among —* new conceptions of human nature, three stand out as of greatest 
significance to us 1. Man was born good, and, if given the freedom of his mind. 
his actions and elector would be “good. 2. There were basic natural laws of 
morality and social action. Our great task was to discover these laws, and, when 
discovered, men would conform to them. 3. There should be no governmental 
interference in the field of economic enterprise. 


These were the great foundation pillars on which democracy rested its 
faith and its future. They were the pillars on which the value of teaching the 
facts in the social studies areas found their major justification. It must be frankly 
admitted that the experiences of the past century, both in social action and in ex- 
tended research into the nature of man and his society, does not warrant the 
continued acceptance of these assumptions in our present day w orld. Failure of 
these assumptions to be borne out in human experience would seem to constitute 
the chief dilemma confronting the advocates of a democratic way of life today. 
Their failure constitutes the background of the upsurge and spread of the forces 
of communism and of fascism. 


One must hasten to add that the lack of validation of these democratic 
premises neither warrants a return to the scholastic metaphysical tradition nor an 
acceptance of the communistic ideology. There was much in this democratic 
liberal tradition that was found to be fundamentally desirable and socially good— 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
the press. This liberal democratic outlook elevated the status of the individual, 
whether he was black or white, man or woman, common laborer or industralist, 
occidental or oriental. Wherever it took root, it gave men new hope for a more 
just society and a better ordered world. In promoting the application of scientific 
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knowledge to industry and agriculture, democratic liberalism was the vital force 
in the expanding of the economic well-being of millions of men, women, and 
children. 


GROWING STRENGTH OF THE ForcES OF REACTION AND VIOLENCE 


There should be no underestimating of the strength of the forces of reaction. 
These forces were strong in their opposition to the tenets of liberalism in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They are strong in their opposition today. 
Their strength has been and is derived not only from the power w hich they 
wield both economically and politically, but, also, from the ignorance and fear 
of the people. A period of stress and confusion, such as we have found ourselves 
in during the past two decades, provides fertile soil for the rise of the forces of 
reaction. Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago stated the case well 
at the June, 1949 convocation of his institution when he said: 


“We hear on every side that the American Way of Life is in danger. I think 
it is. I also think that many of those who talk the loudest about the dangers to 
the American way of life have no idea what it is and consequently no idea of 
what the dangers are that is in it. 


“We would suppose, to listen to these people, that the American Way of 
Life consisted in unanimous self-adoration. Down with criticism; down with 
protests; down with unpopular opinions; down with independent thought.” 


The opinion of Chancellor Hutchins finds common concurrence in a state- 
ment made by Raymond B. Fosdick, former President of tht Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and as printed in the New York Times Magazine, Sunday, April 3, 1949. 


“In our concern over what communism may do to democracy, we have 
overlooked the danger of what we ourselves may do to democracy under the 
stimulus of fear. Fighting fire with fire is an easy but misleading slogan which has 
betrayed more than one cause in the past. Challenged by authoritarianism, men 
begin to build an authoritarianism of their own; they tend to take on the mood and 
techniques of their opponents; they answer heresy-hunting with heresy-hunting; 
they become like the thing they fight. That is what fear does to people. If the 
tactics of the Soviets succeed in inducing us to try to stamp out dissent and to 
measure loyalty by conformity, if they scare us into a denial of our historic 
goals, then they have maneuvered us into retreating from the field before the 
battle has even begun.” 


Just as the forces of reaction find fertile soil in times of fear, stress, and 
confusion so do the forces of violence and revolution. Poverty, insecurity, and 
the lack of a well-established, good order in our world have provided ideal con- 
ditions for the spread of communism. This is especially true for the Asiatic 
countries. There should be no doubt that communism constitutes a major threat 
to the democratic way of life. There should be no doubt that the U.S.S.R. is the 
fountain head of this movement. What is most disturbing is that the democratic 
countries seemingly have little to offer to the brow-beaten and impoverished 
people of the world as an alternative to communism. In our policy of containment, 
we have found it necessary to prop up and keep up traditionally reactionary 
governments, such as those in Greece, and in Indo-China. Failing here, we are 
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apparently ready to resort to war. Such seems to be a reasonable though simplified 
analysis of the background of the Korean conflict. 


NATIONALISM AND THE ATOM BomsB 


There are two other aspects of this picture which would seem to demand 
brief comment, even though time does not permit a detailed analy sis. These two 
are nationalism and the atom (or hy drogen) bomb. Modern Germany is a good 
example of the significance and meaning of nationalism. Nationalism 1s a religion 
in itself, an idealization of the nation. In our own democratic country it becomes 
Americanism. In communist U.S.S.R. it is the Proletarian Revolution. In Germany 
under Hitler it was National Socialism. Under whatever garb it may hide, it is 
a sacred cow which, if cut open, is found to contain a multitude of sins. Instead 
of the state serving as the instrument of the people, it is increasingly becoming a 
pagan God which engulfs them. 


The significance of the atom (or hydrogen) bomb has been commented 
upon so often that it would hardly seem necessary to speak of it here. The 
deadly destructive power of this latest weapon of modern warfare has been 
pointed up in numerous articles and books written by those most competent to 
know of its properties. Professor Albert Einstein has made the followi ing comment: 


“But it is not necessary to imagine the earth being destroyed like a nova by a 
stellar explosion to understand vividly the growing scope of atomic war and to 
recognize that unless another war is prevented it is likely to bring destruction on 
a scale never before held possible and even now hardly conceived, and that little 
civilization would survive it.’ 


In the face of such potential destruction, it is difficult to understand why an 
individual, high in the governmental services of the United States, would advocate 
a preventative third World War, that is unless he has grown callous to the 
meaning and significance of democracy. 


It is unfortunate but increasingly true that since 1945 our international 
policy has to a large extent been dictated by a military mentality. The situation 
would seem to bear a close resemblance to the attitude prev: ailing in Germany 
under Kaiser: Wilhelm II. Because offensive weapons have become more effec- 
tive than defensive ones, our increasing military outlook leads us on the road to 
preventive war. With increasing general insecurity there is a sacrifice of the 
citizens civil rights to the supposed welfare of the state. This is the seed bed for 
political witch-hunting and the control of teaching and research. Such is the 
problem confronting teachers today. 


FouNnpDATIONS For A New RaTIONALE IN DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 


In this period of crisis, there is an overwhelming responsibility upon teachers 
in the reformulation of their thinking about the democratic way of life. Democ- 
racy can be so conceived and so carried out as to meet the needs of twentieth 
century humanity. It can be made consistent with the fruits of scientific re- 
search. But, as stated heretofore, this job cannot be done by teaching facts alone. 

* Einstein, Albert, Out of My Later Years, page 191. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. 
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As George Gaylord Simpson, Professor of Vertebrate Paleontology of Columbia 
University has said: 


“In reality, gathering facts, without a formulated reason for doing so and a 
pretty good idea as to what the facts may mean, is a sterile occupation and has not 
been the method of any important scientific advance. Indeed facts are elusive and 
you usually have to know what you are looking for before you can find one.”* 


Professor Harold Rugg, also of Columbia University, comments upon our 
present need in the following manner: 


“I am appalled by the inertia and the social impotence of the educational pro- 
fession when it is confronted by deep social crises. When the Great Depression 
overwhelmed us in the early thirties, we were utterly unprepared; all we could 
do was publish manifestoes! Today, when we are caught in a still more dangerous 
impasse, a basic chart for a new course is required of us and we stand with empty 
heads and hands.”5 


The cue to our thinking about democracy is bound up in the numerous 
contributions of great liberals during the past h: alf century. For our own country 
this would include the contributions of men such as James Harvey Robinson, 
Charles A. Beard, and Merle Curti in the field of history; William James, John 
Dewey, and Boyd H. Bode in the field of Philosophy; Thorstein Veblen, John 
R. Commons, and Stuart Chase in the field of economics; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., Louis D. Brandeis, and Benjamin N. Cardozo in the field of law; Lester 
Frank Ward and E. A. Ross in the field of Sociology; Franz Boas in the field of 
anthropology; V. L. Parington in the field of literature; Frank Lloyd Wright 
in the field of architecture; and a host of others. Looking abroad, we should 
include such men as Harold J. Laski and Kar! Mannheim. 


The liberalism that is scientific and democratic and necessary for our day 
must of necessity be a product of two kinds of evolution, the biological and the 
social evolution of man. While biological evolution may be said to ‘be the work 
of universal forces, social evolution is man made. Certainly there would seem 
to be no intellectual justification for holding that moral laws come from some 
mystic divine source or from a mechanistic order of nature. 


Absolutism dies hard. This is shown by the fact that in the search for an 
ethic during the nineteenth century two absolutistic theories grew out of Dar- 
winism. The first is what T. H. Huxley called “the gladitorial theory of existence.” 
In this theory ethical justification was found in the assumption that every man 
struggled for himself. This tooth-and-claw ethic became the main pillar in the 
support of Laissez-faire capitalism. Stemming from the same general source, 
though antedating the publication of Darwin’s works, communism found ethical 
justification in class warfare. Thrown into the twentieth century and cast into 
nationalistic moulds, the proponents of these two theories are now on the verge 
of waging a war of extermination. They represent the forces of reaction on the 
right and the forces of violence and “revolution on the left. [hey are both 
distinctly materialistic. 


‘Simpson, George Gaylord, The Meaning of Evolution, page 272. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950. 

*Rugg, Harold, Foundations for American Education, pages xiv-xv. New York: World 
Book Company, 1947. 
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OPERATIONAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


There are some operational and practical considerations in a picture of this 
kind which have a direct bearing upon the individual. Speaking of our own 
country, and assuming that sooner than we think we shall find ourselves in total 
war, (certainly the hour is grave) w hat will the individual do? There will be 
some who will choose the role of pacifism, and, on an ethical moral basis, will 
accept the concentration camp rather than fight. There will be others, though I 
cannot believe many in number, who will engage in treasonable acts. The great 
majority of our people will accept the load, though heavy, which is placed upon 
them. Certainly we must win in such a war, for we are forced to conclude that 
in our country, more than in any other, rests the hope of liberalism. 


The deeper meanings which lie beneath the surface of war, of nationalism, 
and of present economic arrangements are the main prerogative of the teacher. 
This will be equally true in the days that lie ahead regardless of how difficult, 
tragic, and trying they may be. We must now conclude that the search for an 
absolutistic ethic, either intuitive or naturalistic, is a road that leads to nowhere. 
All ethics are human, man made. There is no ethic that is not human. 


Man’s ability to profit from his experiences, his insight, is the determining 
factor in our civilization. Since this is so, anything that enhances man’s capacity 
to learn is good. Anything that thwarts it is bad. The determination of this 
ethical principle is a relative and complex process. There is grave danger in 
Ov ersimplification. Certainly, on the basis of human evolution, we must conclude 
that the promotion of know ledge is good. 


Sound ethics would also dictate that each individual assume full personal 
responsibility for his words and acts. This is so because only individuals make 
up society. Each individual is responsible in the search for truth and the valida- 
tion of what is asserted to be true. Blind faith should be considered immoral 
whether cast in theological, political or scientific terms. In a day when Plato’s 

“Royal Lie” and Machiavelliam politics find common ground in both the inter- 
national and domestic fields of activ ity, there is increasing need for more effective 
teaching. 


It is good that we recognize the integrity of the individual. We have a 
moral social responsibility of helping to promote the realization of an individual’s 
capacities to the greatest possible maximum degree. It should be considered wrong 
to exploit one individual for the benefit of another. Experience would warrant 
the assumption that the highest development of an individual takes place in a 
pattern of interaction where others likewise find fruitful opportunities for 
development. 


Totalitarianism, whether communist or fascist, should be considered wrong 
because it substitutes a separate entity called the state for the individual. It 
grants to this idealistic creation powers and rights which can only belong to 
individual men and women. In like manner, majority rule is wrong when it in- 
volves the suppression or oppression of any minority group. A minority group, 
in turn, has no right to destroy or jeopardize the free rights of others. 


What has been said is not to be considered as a justification for our laissez- 
faire individualism. The biological tradition of man makes clear the assumption 
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that no individual is fully self-sufficient. Normal development of any individual 
requires that he be socialized. Socialization is the foundation of human civiliza- 
tion. It is probable that we have too little of sound socialism today rather than 
too much; but sound socialism cannot come from the top down and be forced 
upon the people at the point of a bayonet. It must, like a plant, grow from the 


ground up. 


Nationalism in a militaristic, exploitative, and cultural superiority sense must 
be considered ethically wrong. To love one’s country is good, but to place one’s 
country above humanity is bad: We must look forward to the day when national 
sovereignty will give way to world government. In such a world government, 
the minority rights of every nation and culture group must be fully guaranteed 
just as the individual’s rights are constitutionally guaranteed in our countr y today. 
The United Nations is a good beginning, but the United Nations cannot hope 
to succeed so long as the concept of national sovereignty dictates the thoughts 
and actions of those who speak in the United Nations body assembled. This is 


the major source of weakness in the United Nations today. 


FEAR OR INTELLIGENCE IN OuR Wor_p 


Today, the countries of the world, just as our country, are paying dearly 


for the lack of an adequately financed educational program. It does not seem 
possible that we can meet the international problems of our day with one- half of 
the world’s population illiterate. Even we, a democratic people, are far more 
willing to spend billions of dollars for armaments than we are willing to spend 
millions of dollars for education. In a period of twenty years, school expenditure 
has dropped from 3.09 per cent of total national income in 1939 to 2.88 per cent 
in 1940 to 1.84 per cent in 1950. We are now in the process of increasing our 
military expenditures to an approximate $45,000,000,000, or a 300 per cent in- 
crease over last year, and a military expenditure twenty times that being spent 


for education. This is a symbol of fear rather than of intelligence. 


The hope that sustained Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Horace Mann must be 
our hope. There is difficulty, and there is a need for sound judgment. These, 
however, must not obscure the vision of a new possibility . “th at the yoke of labor 
may be measurably lifted ‘from the worn neck of the race’ and that education 
may yet help the great masses of mankind ‘to rise and look about them and have 
knowledge ere the grave.’ Without peace this cannot happen, but unless it hap- 


pens, peace can have no deep and enduring foundation.” 


*Report of a Special Committee to the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Fundamental 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
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RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


BY SAMUEL BURKHARD 


THIS ARTICLE IS WRITTEN IN RESPONSE TO A SUGGESTION that came from reading an 
editorial in a journal of religion dealing with the conflict between private and 
public education with respect to instruction in religion. The writer of the edi- 
torial expressed the hope that some time a man engaged in public school work 
would come forward with an answer to the problem of religion in public 


education. 


How D1p THE PRroBLEM ARISE? 


From the very beginning of American history, schools were largely under 
the control of church societies. The church as educator has had a long mag d 
which reaches far back into the medieval period. The Reformation resulted i 
the organization of many churches each of which carried on educational activities. 
The aim was to give instruction in the creed of a giv en church with a view to as- 
suring the continuity of the sect. The assumption was that acceptance of an 
approved creed was a necessary requirement for admission to membership in the 
church, and, in turn, such membership was held to be a requirement for admission 


into heaven. 


As a result of this, there were many educations in operation in the com- 
munity. History shows that the various sects in early American life were not 
too congenial to each other in their religious beliefs. One pronounced defect in 
a type of education which operated under the control of many sects was that 
it tended to foster and perpetuate envy, jealousy, bitterness, and strife in the 
community. From a social point of view, educational activities which result in 
dividing a community against itself must result in producing a weak society. “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 


Social leaders who saw that sectarian-controlled education was not producing 
good results began agitating for a type of education under the control of the 
community. In due time there came into being a public school system financed by 
public tax funds. Here was a new type of school supported by all of the people 
for the education of their children. Regardless of creed, this new school was open 
to everyone on equal terms. 


In view of sectarian conflicts that had prevailed in church controlled educa- 
tion, it was thought necessary to place a taboo in the public school on all instruc- 
tion that had any ything to do with sectarian doctrines. One stroke of genius in the 
evolution of education on American soil permitted church schools to carry on 
their education in the same communities in which public schools operated. In 
modern revolutionary societies, states have tended to create monopolies i in educa- 
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tion by closing all non-state schools. In our society, parents have a choice as to 
whether they will send their children to a priv ate or public school. 


The aim in the public school was to produce the citizen without reference 
to any specific creed. In essence, the prohibition of religious instruction in the 
public school was to make certain that nothing would “be done to make new 
recruits for membership in any church society. In any strict accounting, it should 
be noted that the prohibition: was placed on sectarian instruction rather than on 
religion in public education. Opponents of the public school idea became vocal 
in charging that the new school was a godless institution. This same charge is 
made even now in some circles. But in the light of the assumption that God is 
everywhere, it is a bit difficult to know what a godless institution is. 


e 


Students of the history of education in America know that the evolution of 
educational institutions has been accompanied with many aches and pains. We still 
have growing pains. Battles for the control of education are still going on. 
Numerous court decisions have been handed down recently which have a bearing 
on the use of public property and public funds for the support of church and 
other private educational agencies. 


Basically, this conflict is not so much about the appropriation of money as it 
is one which concerns fundamental differences in philosophies of education and 
the ends to be achieved by schools. The issues involved in this controversy are 
fundamental in the structure of American social life. They are of such a nature 
as to call for a thoroughgoing examination of the nature of community life and 
the relation of religion and education to this life. The aim in this paper will not be 
to present an exhaustive analysis of this problem but rather to indicate at least 
one direction in which such an examination may take us. 


Wuart ts A CoMMUNITY? 


The assumption in this discussion is that community welfare is a valid point 
of reference when we undertake to evaluate institutions and social practices. In 
other words, by their social fruits shall you know them. 


When reduced to fundamental simplicity, a community is composed of 
individuals who, in one way or another, assist each other in the task of securing 
the necessities of life and the satisfaction of their wants. Down through the long 
ages of human history man has learned that mutual assistance is a basic require- 
ment for social survival. 


In our present- day economy in which money is essential to the production 
of goods and their distribution, it is easy to overlook the principle of cooperation. 
We can go to the market and exchange money for goods without ever thinking 
of the persons w ho produced them or who placed them on the shelves for us. 
We must, however, not let monetary considerations detract from the truth that 
goods were made to give away. True enough, we who receive goods should be 
in a position to give ‘something of value in return to the producer. Otherwise, 
production and distribution would come to an end. What a world it would be 
if we could find no one who wants the goods we can produce! Everything we 
call our own was given to us even though we paid for it in some manner. 
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The principle of mutual assistance has not changed down through the ages 
of human history. Its practice is still basic to social survival. What has changed 
is that we no longer have intimate contacts with the many people who produce 
our goods. 


It is plainly evident to the social observer that community prosperity is a 
direct product of the success with which people put the principle of work and 
cooperation into action. For example, the goods on the grocery store shelves do 
not get there by magic. It takes a long line of producers and transportation 
agencies to get them there. Many illustrations could be presented to show that 
the commonplace practices w hich we take for granted are what enables modern 


societies to get on. 


In times of wars, strikes, and lockouts, we experience a shortage of goods 
and services. Even though the foregoing forms of social conflict have legal 
sanction, they do not operate so as to create an abundance of consumer goods. 
We can put it down as a bit of social realism that there is no external power 
that will supply goods to a community in which the people lie down on the job 
and quit producing. Because of his profound insight concerning human affairs, 
Jesus repudiated the method of magic for turning stones into bread for feeding 
the hungry. He turned his back on methods that would result in pauperizing 


men. 


The size of the community is not determined by geographic boundaries but 
rather by the people who, in one way or another, contribute to the welfare of 
others. If you will trace your clothing, groceries, building materials, automobiles, 
and other consumer goods to the origin of their production you will find no 
stopping place until you include all humanity as your neighbor. It follows from 
this that the fortunes of the individual are tied up with the fortunes of the large 


society . 


Wuart 1s RELIGION? 


It is somewhat difficult to give a general definition of religion. Examination 
of the many concepts of religion justifies the conclusion that religion is not one 
specific thing upon which we can lay our hands and say, “This is it.” There are 
as many religions as there are groups “of people who are committed to the pursuit 
of this or that creed, ideal, or value. There are Mohammedans, Hebrews, 
Christians, Buddhists, and others, all of whom hold to a variety of beliefs and 
creeds. Religious persons may be described as people who give a full measure 
of devotion to the realization of values in their ideal fullness. 


We live in a day when we are expected to be tolerant toward all religions. 
We live in a land where freedom to worship God according to the dictates of 
one’s own conscience is assumed to be an individual’s right. It is easy to be tolerant 
so long as religions remain in the academic stage of discussion; but when re- 
ligious groups go into action, tolerance may then become considerably strained. 
The thought needs to be stressed that religions in action do not all produce 
equally desirable social results. One religion may sanction slavery whereas an- 
other may seek to keep woman in subjection as taught by Paul. And still another 
religion may be committed to seeking the truth that makes men free. 
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mindedness. From this it follows that all educators worthy of their salt have a 
common task to perform. 


The production of community-minded citizens is a social necessity. But the 
idea prevails in some circles that ‘the public school cannot educate a whole child. 
It has been said that the public school can educate the intellect and that only the 
church can give spiritual training. This thought is responsible for what is known 
as “week-day religious education” in which children are moved from one build- 
ing to another to complete their education. But frankly, what does one building 
have in it that the other cannot have also? , 


Not long ago the writer heard a minister assert in a public address to 
educators that it was impossible for teachers working within the framework of 
the public school to give moral education. His contention was that moral educa- 
tion can be accomplished only within the framework of religion. Presumably, if 
he had been called upon to be more specific he would have been ready to assert 
that it could be accomplished in no place other than in the church in which he 
served. 


Thoughts about moral education are in conflict because our philosophies are 
in conflict. An authoritarian philosophy or theology proceeds on the assumption 
that eternal and final wisdom is handed down from some external source to some 
selected experts who, in turn, become the custodians of this wisdom. They are 
the ones who can pass this wisdom on to others. In democratic theory, the 
assumption is that wisdom may originate in all walks of life and that it is a product 
of experience. Life in the “grass roots” regions is fully as important as is life 
in any other region. 


Democratic social theory does not preclude the teaching of religion in public 
schools. But if this were to be done, it would have to be a religion that is con- 
ducive to the presery vation and perpetuation of democratic institutions. An 
authoritarian sectarianism is not suited to this task. Small- group- mindedness was 
absent from the teachings of Jesus. His difficulties arose out of the fact that he 
was at war with a social leadership that thought in terms of the small group. 
Jesus extended the principle of service to all men regardless of race, creed, or 
social status. His field was the world, and his concept of friends included all 
humanity. 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, it appears that churches would do 
well to re-discover the basic import of what Jesus taught. But it is entirely 
possible that Jesus would be denied membership in some of our present-day 
churches. He would not stand right on the race question. He would insist that 
we use our wealth to make friends rather than to destroy our enemies. He 
would urge us to seck the truth. But why should we engage in truth-seeking 
if we are already in possession of it, as some suppose? Jesus would urge the 
church to go beyond the bounds of sectarianism and set itself to the task of 
promoting whatever is good for the entire community. Christianity at its best 
is community-minded; at its worst it can have a thirtv-year war. In like manner, 
public education at its best is community-minded; but it also could become some- 
thing else. Regardless of who does the educating, we can say with assurance that 
philosophies of education which place group interests ahead of the welfare of 
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the community will, when weighed in the balances, be found wanting. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEOLOGY 


There will be those who may feel that the foregoing argument lacks some- 
thing. For some religionists and educators it does not have a familiar ring. 
Nothing has been said about some of the trappings that accompany religious 
practices. No suggestions in the name of religion were made with reference to 
getting people prepared for life in the hereafter. The assumption is that the major 
task for both religion and education is to prepare people to live happily and 
responsibly in the here and now. If we can succeed in doing all this, the fortunes 
of the hereafter (whatever they may be) will be taken care of automatically in 
due time. ; ; 


Man finds himself living on the earth. He may well assume that he lives 
in a friendly universe. But it is not required that he make such an assumption. 
There are grounds for saying that it is unfriendly or that it is even neutral to 
man. E ‘arthquakes and cy clones destroy our houses. Disease germs shorten the life 
of man. But, on the other hand, the seasons come and go with predictable 
regularity. The rains come to water the thirsty land. Regardless of whether our 
universe is friendly, unfriendly, or neutral to man, none of us is in a hurry to leave 
it. We go to great lengths to stay in it longer. We employ doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals to stretch out our short span of life. 


Man has been placed in a world in which he has been challenged to make 
discoveries if he would remain in it. He has discovered the necessity of work and 
mutual assistance if he would survive. The goods of life do not come to him by 
magic. It is in the very nature of things that through collective effort man can 
prov ide an abundance of things for himself and others. When man puts the fore- 
going principles to work, he finds himself living in a good world. But when he 
goes to war and destroys the producers of his goods he finds himself in a world 
that is not to his liking. 


If we translate the assumption of living in a friendly universe into theological 
language, we may state that God stands ready to provide the good things of life 
on condition that the people discover and practice the principles on which the 
good life depends. But there is nothing that God can or will do for people who 
fail to discover and practice such principles. The fact is that Nature has already 
supplied the materials for the good life. What yet remains is for man to become 
sufficiently intelligent to make use of them. But until man does discover and 
practice the laws of the good life, the God of Patience can do nothing but to 
stand by and wait for humanity to grow up and become intelligent. The forces 
of our universe can do infinitely more for people who help each other than they 
can for people who resort to strikes, lockouts, and wars. 


An eminent and liberal theologian once asserted that it was the assumption 
of Jesus that there is a friendly energy in the universe. He gave the name of 
“Father” to his energy. W here there is a father there are also children. An all- 
wise Father would not spoil his children by giving them everything they want 
for the mere asking. They must learn to work and cooperate, and then the good 
things will come. Tt is a case of having first to “seek the kingdom.” Consistent 
with this thought is the thought that ‘there are ways of “getting next” to the 
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forces with which we are surrounded and making them work for us. It is implied 
in this thought that religion is a process of discovery. 


In the idea just advanced we will find the rudiments of a non-sectarian 
theology, which if properly understood, may be taught with consistency in both 
church and public schools. But it will take a greater degree of understanding 
and of community-mindedness than many church and public school educators 
now possess to make the point of view tick. There will be those who will want 
to reject this approach to theology because of its very simplicity. We may, how- 
ever, say with confidence that there is nothing a friendly, unfriendly, or neutral 
universe can or will do to save humanity from extinction if the moulders of 
the mind fail to move under the guidance ‘of community-mindedness. 


Education for seeurity and for continuity sets up severe standards for all 
educators everywhere. It is not a case of having to choose between church and 
public education. The choice we must make is that of deciding between sectarian- 
mindedness and community-mindedness. Our times demand that we who now live 
in an age of science and machines must seck to become socially intelligent if we 
would survive. But we must remember that it also is within our power to choose 
to remain ignorant and perish. It is a case in which education (both public and 
private) must examine our institutions and philosophies and put into practice 
those ways which give us the greatest hope for the survival of humanity. 





A CORRECTION IN THE NUMBERING OF EbucationaL THEORY 


Through a typographical error, the October, 1952, number of Edu- 
cational Theory was incorrectly numbered Vol. III, No. 4+. The correct 
notation should have been Vol. II, No. 4 

Vol. III begins on January 1, 1953. It will contain the following 
numbers: January, April, July, and October. An explanation of the pub- 
lishing schedule of Educational Theory will be found in the “Editor’s 


Note” on page 91. 




















A MESSAGE TO PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS: 
EDUCATION AND AMERICAN 
WORLD RELATIONS 


BY J]. WADE CARUTHERS 


THE CENTRAL FACT IN YOUR LIFE is that you are going to be public school teachers 
at a time when the United States and Russia cannot establish and maintain peace. 
For that reason I am going to address myself to the question: What is the relation- 
ship between public education and American foreign policy? Let us start with a 
truism which is a statement based on a truth so profound and fundamental that 
society is afraid to face it much less put it into operation. Recall some of the 
truisms that have rolled off the tongue of Americans for generations—all men are 
created for equal opportunity or that we love our neighbors as we love ourselves. 
My truism is: American world relations can advance only so far as the under- 
standing of the American people has advanced. 


First we must recognize the fact that American foreign policy has evolved 
slowly as a fairly continuous process. It did not spring full blown from the minds 
of public officials at any given time nor did it take shape out of the sudden pres- 
sure of event. There has been a continuity about our foreign policy that trans- 
cends current political debates. 

If intelligent understandings is the basis of constructive world leadership 
there are certain things we should know about the current domestic scene as they 
influence our relations with the world. It seems ironical that in times of crisis, 
when we should be reforming and improving our way of life, social change 
slows to a virtual standstill. A quick look at our recurrent social problems shows 
that we are still plagued with the fear of economic collapse, unemployment, lack 
of proper housing and racial discrimination. In the Southwest we have “wet 
back” migratory farm workers living in a state of virtual peonage. Our press is 
noted for its irresponsibility and articulate men in positions of influence often 
confuse rather than clarify important public issues. Although we are familiar with 
these dark aspects of democracy and we do feel that something is being done 
about them, they present a false picture of America abroad. Our foreign policy 
is like a great mirror reflecting our domestic ills. The reflection, somewhat 
distorted, feeds Russian propaganda, disturbs our allies, and repels our would-be 


friends. 


FEAR OF IDEAS 
In this time of uncertainty we are afraid—not of bombs, invasion, and death 
—but of ideas. By our efforts to defend ourselves against communism there is the 





J]. WADE CARUTHERS is a member of the Social Studies Department at Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. This article represents an after dinner address given at the 
annual Junior-Senior Banquet, Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire, on June 14, 
1951. 
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real danger that loyal dissent and criticism will be stifled. This is not a bright 
prospect when we consider that only by the free exchange of ideas do we ad- 
vance and improve. A self-improving society is a self- critical society. We are in 
danger of crushing out the very ideas that may save us. A blind and unquestion- 
ing defense of our status quo is like ceasing to row upstream—we drift back. 


Growing out of this climate of fear is a noticeable reaction against public 
education. In recent years education has been attacked on the grounds that it 
costs too much money; that it is too progressive; that the children do not learn 
their three “R’s”; that it robs the home of its proper function and that public 
education is irreligious. The attack is carried on by laymen educated a genera- 
tion ago, by business-minded school boards, by homespun politicians, by tradi- 
tionally trained teachers, and by deliberately organized enemies of public edu- 
cation. 


The campaign is advanced by such clichés and half-arguments as: “you 
can’t change human nature”; “teachers are not ov erpaid and overworked—look 
at the vacations they get”; and “it is not expensive equipment we need but just 
natural-born teachers” (the Mark Hopkins-Log allegory). Often we are en- 
joined on the grounds that we are public serv ants and hence are obligated to keep 
silent on controversial public questions (the Greek slave tradition). 


You prospective teachers must be alert to this movement and be armed with 
counter-balancing arguments. To make sure that there is no doubt in your mind 
as to what is implied I would say to you, if you have the children of America 
at heart you will favor teachers unions, you will favor school consolidation, and 
vou will favor state and federal aid to education. If you do not, then you are 
giving in weakly to these groups who would rob you of your maximum power 
as a public instrument. 


All of these things—the social problems, the climate of fear, and the cramped 
educational viewpoint—cannot help but contribute to a dim and narrow view of 
our world relations. Because of our preoccupation with the defense of capitalism 
we hesitate to aid socialistically-inclined countries; because of our high standard 
of living, as Stringfellow Barr has said', we forget we are like rich suburbanites 
living amid slums; and because of our inexperience we still depend upon military 
power, our geographic location, and an arsenal of atom bombs as the best defense 
against the spread of communism. A limited world view is reflected also in our 
reluctance to heed the advice of older nations who have had more experience 
than we in dealing with the world. 


This is a dim picture to be sure— probably exaggerated a bit for emphasis. 
But the central question for us is: What can education do about it? The process 
of education can do very little about it. But that little bit is of utmost importance. 
It is essential. By education we learn what a great nation should be—powerful 
economically and if necessary militarily. But that is not enough. Henry Steele 
Commager® reminds us that a great nation should also be tactful, magnanimous, 
imaginative, bold, and willing to do unprecedented things. Above all a great 
nation must have the support of wise and mature people. 


"Stringfellow Barr, Let’s Join The Human Race, University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
*Henry Steele Commager, “The Acid Test of Our Character,” New York Times 
Magazine, April 26, 1951. 
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EpuCATION OPERATES W1TH WIspDoM AND MarTurITy 


Wisdom and maturity are the keys to greatness. This is where education 
starts to operate. Let us be specific. Through history we get the long range view. 
History enables us to understand the origins and consequences of various types 
of social action. Through it we absorb a pride in our past but more than that— 
a critical insight into our weaknesses and mistakes. Through a sense of history 
we gain the confidence to move ahead. Anthropology is a relatively new study 
of a very old subject. It is the science of man. If you do not like the word 
anthropology just think of it as being the study of human relations. Its concepts 

can be grasped by children of all ages from grade one through twelve. If you 

accept its findings you see man as being essentially the same all over the world. 
It is a science that breaks down barriers that divide people. It gives the scientific 
base for the world community ideal. 


A wise and mature people would not only see man as being essentially the 
same, they would also realize that all men live in the same place. Atomic science 
has rendered the old patterns of war and nationalism obsolete. This suggests the 
role of global geography and the social - ‘implications of science in educating for 
wisdom and maturity. The ability to communicate clearly is coreaenty a require- 
ment for constructive citizenship. Old words and slogans tend to lose their con- 
tent. As we discuss public questions we fall into semantic pitfalls at every turn. 
We need new words or new content for old words as we try to interpret our- 
selves to the world or attempt to understand ideologies foreign to us. Not only 
a clarification of the English language is needed but a know ledge of many foreign 
tongues increasingly will be a requirement of more Americans if our world re- 
sponsibilities are to be met. The language arts teacher is hereby challenged as 
well as the foreign language teacher w ho would find a fertile field down in the 


elementary grades. 


UNDERSTANDING OF CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


A study of all of these fields of knowledge, history, geography, anthropology, 
global geography and language arts is an indirect approach to achieving wisdom 
and maturity. It is not enough. We must also have the direct and deliberate study 
of contemporary affairs. This does not mean merely the study of day-to- day 

happenings as a body of subject matter but the study of the background of a 
few carefully selected important issues. In a changing world one can not be sure 
which of today’ s issues will be important next year but by the study of the how 
rather than the what we get something of permanent value. This means that an 
understanding people would be able to inform themselves intelligently. They 
would be equipped to select the most reliable newspapers, magazines, and news 
cementators. If this were achieved less influence would be exerted by irrespon- 
sible politicians, some low-grade Hollywood movies and many state and big-city 
newspapers. Perhaps such cramping pressures on American thought could be 
“bred” out of our society—maybe they would just fade away. By an intelligent 
approach to current issues, articulate citizens might be sophisticated to the point 
of being able to say: “This is a constructive plan,” “This is good for America 


and the world,” “This is enlightened Americanism.” 
(Continued on page 71) 








THE PHILOSOPHY IN 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


BY GLENN AUSTIN 


SINCE THE DEPRESSION YEARS OF THE THIRTIES there has been an almost continuous 
chorus of criticism directed against American education. The statement that 
there is much confusion in and about American education, and that American 
education lacks a sense of direction has become a commonplace. Out of the 
growing awareness of this confusion has developed a renewed interest in phi- 
losophy and philosophy of education, a hope that philosophy with its traditional 
reputation for wisdom and profundity can offer resolution to the confusion and 
solution to the problems in American education, giving to it that needed sense 
of direction. John S. Brubacher has suggested recently that not since the time of 
Plato has philosophy played so important a part in ‘education. 


This is all to the good. Probably no one trained in philosophy or philosophy 
of education would deny the significance of this turning to philosophy for 
guidance out of educational confusion, even though there might be much re- 
sultant disagreement concerning the path we should take. Out of this general 
emphasis upon the i importance of philosophy for education there has risen, how- 
ever, a specific problem which plagues many individuals who are teaching in 
the field of philosophy of education. That problem is the problem of determin- 
ing the nature and content of the undergraduate course in philosophy of educa- 
tion, which is required for graduation in an increasing number of teacher-training 
institutions. This course is usually given for seniors and carries two or three 
semester hours of credit. Few if any of the students have had any formal course 
contact with philosophy as such. In many teacher-training institutions no course 
in general philosophy is offered. With this situation being what it is, the problem 
is simply how philosophy can come to function most effectively in the profes- 
sional education of teachers in this, their one and only contact with it, an intro- 
ductory course in philosophy of education. 


In the volume, Philosophy in American Education, prepared by a committee 
of the American Philosophical Association, the suggestion is made that the 
obvious way to improve courses in philosophy of education is to put more 
philosophy in them, a suggestion which should delight all philosophy teachers.” 
Even if we should be willing to accept this suggestion without qualification, we 
still have the problem of what should go into “the introductory undergraduate 
course, unless we wish to make it simply another “Introduction to Philosophy,” 
with occasional passing glances at education from which the label, ny 


GLENN AUSTIN is a member of the Department of Education, Sibaistin State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 


*Brubacher, John S. Modern Philosophies of Education. Second Edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950, p. viii. 

? Blanshard, Brand, and Others. Philosophy in American Education. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1945, p. 243. 
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of Education,” would be derived. An examination of particular introductory 
courses in philosophy of education reveals several procedures which are com- 
monly used, and which tend to work out, for the most part, as an approximation 


of this very thing. 


Procepures Usep IN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION CouRSES 


A common procedure is simply that of presenting to the students all aspects 
of the major philosophic systems and pointing out their educational implica- 
tions. This may be done in terms of the outstanding individuals in the history 
of philosophy, ‘especially those who have also written directly about educational 
matters, as have Plato, Locke and Rousseau, for example, or this may also be done 
in terms of types of philosophy such as idealism, realism, and pragmatism. The 
Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education may 
well be considered as representative of this approach. The Philosophy of American 
Education by Wahlquist, a comparativ ely popular textbook, also uses this ap- 
proach. Or ‘each field of philosophy may be expounded separately and then 
related to education. This approach is exemplified by a textbook such as An 
Introduction to Philosophy of Education by Henderson. 

Whether this approach is made in terms of individual philosophers or of 
types or fields of philosophy, an attempt is usually made to present various 
solutions to the philosophically technical problems in the areas of metaphy sics, 
theory of knowledge, and ethics. If the content of traditional philosophy in these 
areas is emphasized in this course, the materia! will be temporally and intel- 
lectually remote from the student and _ his professional problems. It is difficult 
to make clear to him as a potential teacher the importance of the status of 
universals or the nature of sense data. He is likely to feel that there surely are 
more significant as well as more useful things for ‘him to study in relation to his 
professional goal. He may well be right about this. 


A further difficulty is involved in the fact that this approach attempts to 
cover an impossibly large amount of material, unless regular philosophy courses, 
(which often are not available and which many students avoid in any case), 
are used to supplement it. The straight philosophy material alone is rarely 
grasped adequately for real understanding i in two semester courses in philosophy. 
In general, we can say that these procedures duplicate material for those who 
have studied philosophy, and present it all too sketchily for those who have not. 
The former possibility may help some to understand ‘difficult material, but the 
latter leads to an inaccurate superficiality or to intellectual frustration. 


RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


The most serious objection to emphasizing the traditional content of phi- 
losophy in the introductory course in philosophy of education can be made 
clear only if we pause to ex camine briefly the relation between education and 
the society in which it functions. We have come a long way from the doctrine 
that there is an inescapable conflict between the individual and society. It is now 
commonly ac cepted that it is only as a member of a group that an individual 
attains the status of a human being. Only through membership in society does 
the individual develop his aesthetic, moral, and intellectual capacities. We may 
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describe society as a process, “, .. the process of associating in such ways that 
experiences, ideas, emotions, values are transmitted and made common.’ 


Society is served by the creation of a special social environment, the school, 
in this transmission of experiences, ideas, emotions, and values. But in so doing 
education always operates within the limits set by the cultural pattern. Boyd H. 
Bode has emphasized this fact in the following w ords. “We are inevitably molded 
by the social environment into which we are born; and education is basic: ally ‘a 
process through which this molding is continued and through which the mean- 
ing of the cultural pattern is clarified.”* From a different point of view, we find, 
in the words of the Harvard Report, “This impulse to mold students to a pattern 
sanctioned by the past can, in one form or another, never be absent from edu- 
cation. If it were, society would become discontinuous.” 


We can speak of education then as a process of shaping the individual, 
initiating him into membership into the group. The values which a society 
cherishes are, of course, the ones which it strives to perpetuate through educa- 
tion; those things which it considers important are the things which ‘education 
will emphasize. The factual material will be selected because of its relevance 
to the purposes and goals of that society. This implies, of course, that education 
will vary with the quality of life prevailing in the group. It does not imply, 
however, that in a democratic society education must indoctrinate for a passive 
and unquestioning acceptance of things as they are. The social philosophy of 
democracy recognizes that changes will take place, that new problems will 
arise, and that through the co-operative intelligence of the group new solutions 
will be found. 


If the basic function of education is as indicated, then education is derivative 
to a particular social philosophy, and much of the technical content of traditional 
philosophy is simply of no great significance in the training of teachers as teach- 
ers. The philosophy which is significant for teacher education is the functioning 
social philosophy of the society in which the education is being carried on. 
Furthermore, even if we make the somewhat dubious assumption that the build- 
ers of the great philosophical systems have always been successful in integrating 
their social philosophies with their systems in such fashion that their social 
philosophies can be satisfactorily understood only if their entire philosophic 
systems are understood, it will still remain true that many of these systems from 
the past have little if any direct relevance to the education of teac hers as teachers 
in a Twentieth Century democratic society. 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that there is here no intention what- 
ever to disparage the value of courses in general philosophy for anyone. Nor 
is there any questioning of the importance of some of the more technical aspects 
of general philosophy for advanced work in philosophy of education. But in 


*Dewey, John. Reconstruction in Philosophy. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1920, p. 207. 

“Bode, Boyd H. “The Harvard Report,” Journal of Higher Education XVII (January, 
1946), p. 3. 

* General Education in a Free Society. Harvard Committee Report. Cambridge (Mass.): 
Harvard University Press, 1945, p. 44. 
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that first, and usually only, undergraduate course in philosophy of education, a 
professional course, the emphasis should fall upon social philosophy. This course 
should neither compete with nor substitute for courses in general philosophy. 
If it does so, it is likely to be ineffective, inadequate, and largely irrelevant to 
the student’s professional training. In contemporary American society this course 
should, (if we may use some of the phrasing of William James), be concerned 
with helping the student carry on an unusually persistent effort to clarify his 
more or less dumb sense of what democracy “and education in a democracy, 
such as ours is today, honestly and deeply mean. This concern should come to a 
focus in the philosophy of education course; the concern should not be confined 
to this one course, however, but should pervade all the student’s professional 
work. Such a concern will give guidance to the potential teacher in learning 
to make choices which he must make as a member of the teaching profession. 
It will help him to make these choices, not blindly and arbitrarily, but con- 
sciously and in the light of their considered consequences for the democratic 


aspiration. 





A MESSAGE TO PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 67) 


Education for world leadership is what we are really after. Social ideas must 
catch up with technology. We need a person to come along and do for the social 
field what Darwin and Pasteur did for science. We need a science of man. As 
Stuart Chase* has put it, perhaps some day a child will _— in your classroom 
with an I.Q. near the boiling point who can qualify. Let us hope you will 
recognize him and guide him in seeing life and seeing it whole. We need wise 
and mature people with an integrated view. In the meantime you can all ap- 
proach this. You can, if you are not lulled into silence and apathy. And you won’t 


be—you won't if you continue to learn and to understand and above all if you 


are not afraid. 0 


*Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind, Harpers, New York, 1948. 








Communications Concerning the Article, “Ihe 
Concept of Liberty in the Papal Encyclical: 


Libertas Praestantissimum” 


To the Editor, 
Educational Theory: 


I should like to offer the following comments on Professor E llis’ s “The Con- 
cept of Liberty in the Papal Ency clical: Libertas Praestantissimum? 
ps 


‘ 


I quite agree with Professor Ellis’s purpose: “. . . it is imperative that the posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church be made explicit.” (p. 248) I think it is of 
some importance to make explicit and to understand the theory of liberty in all 
our systems of thought so as to reach that basic minimum understanding necessary 
for theoretical discussion and practical cooperation. Our differences and our 
agreements must both be explored. The primary requisite is therefore mutual 
understanding. Hence it is most unfortunate that Professor Ellis has succeeded 
only in continuing and, indeed, perhaps deepening current misunderstandings. 
Since the article, though brief, has a tremendous scope, it would require a book- 
long exposition to deal with every mis-interpretation presented. I will shortcut 
my criticism by glancing at only some of the concluding remarks where we may 
fairly expect to find a summary of his interpretation. 


1, “Assuming sovereignty over the spiritual as well as the temporal world in 
order to free the souls of men from the yoke of sin and eternal damnation, 
the Church claimed that disobedience to her mandates merited only death 
and slavery, and that unbelievers forfeited their rights in the ey es of the 
faithful.” (p. 257) This is not the Catholic position. I can in fact think of 
no construction which could be put on this sentence to make it a Catholic 
statement. The Church does indeed teach that anyone who sincerely know- 
ing the Catholic Church to be the true Church, refuses to live as a Catholic, 
will forfeit salvation. This is based on the fundamental principle that no 
man can be saved who acts against his conscience. But a Lutheran, for 
example, who sincerely follows his own faith, is not therefore worthy of 
“death and slavery” nor does he forfeit his “rights in the eyes of the 


faithful.” 
2. “Freedom of religion thus becomes the obligation to discover the one true 
religion among a multitude of false cults... .” (p. 257) Freedom of religion 


and conscience is not to be identified with this obligation. It is true that the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Frederick Ellis’s article, “The Concept of Liberty in the Papal Encyclical: 
Libertas Praestantissimum,” appeared in the preceding number of EpucaTionAL THEORY. 
Father R. ]. Henle has replied to the article in a communication to the Editor. Father Henle 
also sent a copy of bis letter to Professor Ellis who, in turn, has replied in a letter to the 
Editor. Both of these letters are printed here with the permission of their respective authors. 
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Catholic Church does teach that a man has an obligation to seek truth and 
to pursue critical inquiry diligently in order to find the truth. But if critical 
inquiry brings a man to the point where he is sincerely convinced that the 
Catholic Church is a divinely established institution, there is no honorable 
and moral course left open to him in conscience but to accept it. But again, 
no man can be obligated to accept it against his conscience. 


3. “... The Church of Rome cannot agree that ecclesiastical restrictions must 
not conflict with man’s conscience. .. .” (pp. 256-257) As an interpretation 
of Catholic doctrine or in the light of Catholic doctrine, this is a meaning- 
less statement for it ignores the distinction and relationship, in Catholic 
thought, between the subjective and the objective. Catholic theology is, on 
the contrary, acutely concerned with the individual conscience and an un- 
dreamed of amount of learning and of clinical experience in confession and 
spiritual direction has gone into the solution of conscience problems. No 
man may act against his conscience and he cannot therefore act on an eccle- 
siastical mandate unless this is sincerely acceptable to his conscience. For 
an intelligent Catholic who sincerely accepts the Catholic faith there is no 
problem, for he accepts the obligation as a matter of conscience and he is 
therefore obligated. But the case which Professor Ellis implies, of an eccle- 
siastical law imposing an obligation on a conscience which simply and sin- 
cerely rejects it, is an impossible case. 

I have selected only a few of the simpler instances of radical misunderstand- 
ing. But these instances, particularly since they occur in the conclusions, generate 
a crucial question: How could an intelligent man, working with an official Catho- 
lic statement, arrive at such a caricature of Catholic positions? I believe the 
answer lies in the fact that the common canons of good scholarship were not em- 
ployed. Any document—and most certainly any document as technical and formal 
as a papal pronouncement—must be read in its integral context and according to 
its proper nature. A legal document cannot be interpreted offhand by a layman, 
a document of the thirteenth century cannot be read as though it were written 
yesterday; a Kantian tractate cannot be read as though its terms were those of 
Berkeley. A papal pronouncement is written according to the stylus curiae and 
needs the technical interpretation of a canonist or theologian. Leo’s Encyclical 
was written with an eye on a definite situation in European culture and political 
life. Moreover, it assumes an extensive background of Catholic theology, phi- 
losophy, etc. Professor Ellis seems quite unaware of the technical nature of his 
document and he is apparently quite innocent of Catholic philosophy, since he 
overlooks its most commonplace distinctions. I believe these are the reasons why 
his interpretation turns out to be a grotesque caricature of Catholic thought. 


My comments have been strong, and I have made them with regret and in- 
deed with apologies to Professor Ellis, for it is quite understandable to me—in the 
light of the widespread ignorance of Catholic thought in American secular centers 
of learning—how a man could make these mistakes. But I felt obliged to speak out 
freely and frankly, since I am convinced that understanding of positions on these 
explosive issues is more necessary now than ever before and is absolutely pre- 
requisite to criticism and mutual discussion, and I cannot see that service is ren- 
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dered to anyone by permitting our confusion to be worse confounded by appar- 
ently documented misinterpretations. 
R. J. HENLE, S. J. 
Dean of the Graduate School 
Saint Louis University 


To the Editor, 
Educational Theory: 


I appreciate fully the sincerity and earnestness of Father Henle in attempting 
to wrest from Libertas Praestantissimum an interpretation of liberty which is in op- 
position to that dev eloped in my recent article, “The Concept of Liberty in the 
Papal Encyclical: Libertas Praestantissimum,” Educational Theory, Vol. ll, No. 4, 
pp. 247-257. However, representing an institution which is definitive, complete 
and unchanging, compels Father Henle to resist any new interpretations of old 
principles and even to disallow the use of Aristotelian logic where such use un- 
covers logical albeit distasteful conclusions. Papal apologists, working within the 
framew ork of democracy, are continually struggling between two mutually op- 
posed tendencies, namely, that which stems from identification with the only 
true religion, unchangeable i in its essence, and the tendency of any institution to 
adapt itself to. the historical situation. Under the former the Papacy—the repre- 
sentative and central power of Roman Catholicism—stands irreconcilably opposed 
to mutability; under the latter it struggles to compromise with new conditions 
and to come to terms with them. The reconciliation of these tendencies is reached 
through theological and philosophical compromise, which was precisely the task 
of Leo XIII in penning Libertas Praestantissimum. With the publication of this 
document Leo blotted out the condemnations of democracy issued by his prede- 


cessors. 

In my article I endeavor to show that Leo’s concept of freedom, antecedent 
to democracy, was not very comprehensive and in its essential spirit little different 
from the position taken by previous pontifts. 


In his letter to the Editor, Father Henle states: ““The Church does indeed 
teach that anyone who sincerely knowing the Catholic Church to be the true 
Church, refuses to live as a Catholic, will forfeit salvation. This is based on the 
fundamental principle that no man can be saved who acts against his conscience.’ 
The Abbé Lamennais, champion of freedom of the mind and freedom of the press, 
acted resolutely and courageously in conscience but was excommunicated by the 
Church. Romolo Murri, intrepid and active in Italian political life and an unre- 
mitting critic of clericalism, acted in conscience and was excommunicated. The 
French Biblical scholar, Alfred Loisy, acted in conscience. He, too, was ex- 
communicated. Their numbers are not few. Apparently adherence to the man- 
dates of one’s conscience is at the risk of loss of communion with the Church 


of Rome. 


Father Henle observes in his letter: “It is true that the Catholic Church does 
teach that a man has an obligation to seek truth and to pursue critical inquiry 
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diligently in order to find the truth. But if critical inquiry brings a man to the 
point where he is sincerely convinced that the Catholic Church is a divinely estab- 
lished institution, there is no honorable and moral course left open to him in 
conscience but to accept it.” I find nothing i in my paper which implicitly or other- 
wise denies this statement. I state again that Pope Leo defined freedom precisely 
as did St. Augustine when the latter defined /ibertas as “freedom to do good but 
not to do evil.” As Lamennais, Murri, Loisy and others learned, the Catholic his- 
torian or philosopher is free to pursue his i inquiries only limited by ‘ ‘doing good” 
as defined by Catholic dogmatics. Freedom, as I use the term, means the capability 
of making mistakes and being responsible for them. In other words, freedom of 
research is the freedom to profess and to hold frankly and honestly whatever con- 
clusions the data warrant on the basis of conscientious and competent study, 
irrespective of any religious premises or confessional dogmatics. Such a definition 
of freedom is not and cannot be acceptable to the Catholic Church. The encycli- 

cal, Libertas Praestantissimum, is very explicit on this point. The addition of 

“objectiones” to dogmatic formulas and their exultant refutation by syllogism or 
enthymeme does not alter the underlying assumptions and postulates. Possibly 
this is the reason why current treatises of Catholic theology differ so slightly 
from those of four hundred years ago. 


Father Henle charges that the common canons of good scholarship were not 
employed by me. Perhaps the point would have been clarified if Father Henle 
had indicated specifically what he meant by these canons. I fail to see wherein the 
demands of sound scholarship were v iolated. 


Father Henle’s contention that “a papal pronouncement is written according 
to the stylus curiae and needs the technical interpretation of a canonist or theolo- 
gian” neatly removes such a document from the critical scrutiny and examination 
of scholars who are not canonists or theologians. Would Father Henle extend 
this immunity to the Marxists? Is Marxian literature only to be interpreted rd 

“canonists” in the Marxian tradition? A published document, by virtue of i 
publication, becomes in a sense public property and is subject to examination ee 
analysis by its readers. From such analysis comes either acceptance or rejection: 
this is the basic principle of freedom of knowledge. 


“ 


When Father Henle characterizes as “a grotesque caricature of Catholic 
thought” an honest examination of a papal document he betrays far more emotion 
than discernment and analysis. 0 

Freperick E. Et.is 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 








THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS COURSES 
IN A STATE UNIVERSITY 


BY OLIVER MARTIN 


THE DENIAL OF A SYMMETRICAL RELATION BETWEEN THE TERMS “RELIGION” AND 
“RELIGIOUS” is the thesis of much, if not all, of contemporary secularism. It has 
been presented most sharply and clearly in John Dewey’s A Common Faith. I shall 
use this little book as a point of departure in a discussion of the relation of re- 
ligion to our state universities. If we may grant that ‘ ‘religion” implies the “re- 
ligious,” does it follow that the converse is true? If the answer is in the negative, 
then the position may be summed up as follows: (The page references are to 
Dewey’s book.) 
1. There is no “religion in general.” A given religion is an interpretation of 
religious experience based upon the idea of the supernatural (p. 2). 

2. Although the religious seems to refer to a kind of experience, it is not a 


distinct kind, but rather an attitude common to all kinds of experience (p. 10). 


3. No institution can represent the religious. 

4. There are no peculiar methods of attaining this type of experience. 

5. The religious may well be described as the overtones of the types of ex- 
perience that are non-religious. 

6. Religious experience has no special object to which it refers. 

7. Since no aspect of reality is referred to in religious experience, such ex- 
perience can give rise to no truth-content or intellectual content. Therefore, as 
a discipline theology is impossible. 

8. Either there is no distinct religious interest; or if there is, it is only one 
interest among others, and of no greater value (p. 66, 71). There is no distinction 
between the secular and the religious. 

9. If being religious means having an attitude, what is the reference of the 
attitude? A religious attitude is always towards something, and hence in some sense 
or other is a “faith.” The answer is that the religious attitude is a faith, not in any 
existential reality, but in the ability of the experimental method of science to “unify 
in so far as it is possible (pp. 27, 33, 71). 


” 


ourselves 


Tue IMPLICATIONS OF THE SECULARIST PosITION 


What is the implication of this position so far as higher education is con- 
cerned? The “religious” and “a religion” are ideas incompatible with each other. 
In so far as this concept of the religious is accepted, it follows that the very idea 
of a religion is a false one. In practice it means that education has as one of its 
functions the elimination of religion in theory and as a fact. And education will 
accomplish this end in so far as it teaches the faith in, and reverence and respect 
for the scientific method. The dev clopment of a religious culture implies all this, 
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and even more—for only on this position is the growth of democracy itself 
possible. 


With respect to the status of religion in a state university the implications 
are rather definite. No systematic theology of any kind can be, or should be, 
taught in such universities. It ought not be taught because of the nature of our 
state in relation to religion. It cannot be taught because there is really no content 
to teach. It is possible, however, to have courses in the curriculum about religion, 
e.g., the history, psychology, sociology, and philosophy of religion or religions, 
all the courses approaching the historical material in a scientific fashion. Such 
courses would not be religious courses. They would be courses in history, psy- 
chology, sociology, and philosophy. Since of necessity an important part of the 
subject matter of these courses would be the theological content of various re- 
ligions, such courses would be dealing with material havi ing no truth-value in 
itself. In fact they would be concerned with that which it is desirable to get rid 
of, namely religion. Religion, then, is of historical interest in the same sense as is 
astrology. It is of contemporary interest as a social phenomenon in a manner 
somewhat analogous to the interest in pathology as related to health. Religion may 
be an interesting phenomenon if anybody is interested and wants to study it. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE PosITION OF THE RELIGIONIST 

If the concept of religion as well as the religious is admitted the implications 

are quite different. 
1. Religious experience is a distinct kind of experience and is not merely 
an attitude. 
2. There is some kind of reality which is the cause of religious experience, 
and is also the object of it. 

3. There is implied the possibility of some particular method or methods of 
attaining such experience. 

4. Having objective reference and being not merely a subjective phenomenon, 
religious experience would imply the possibility of some intellectual content, and 
hence a theology would be possible. 

5. The religious interest is rot just ore interest among others. By its very 
nature it demands the subordination of all other interests to itself. 


As a corollary to the aforementioned, religion implies that there is something 
objective and existential other than “nature” (as defined, say, by Dew ey) w hich 
is the object of faith and which is the source of power and of our salvation. From 
the standpoint of a religion, then, one of its chief purposes is to rid the world of 
secularism and all that it implies. One means among others to accomplish this task 
is education. The development of a religious culture would imply at least this: 
that however many differences religions may have with each other they would 
offer a common united front against the common enemy. 


Between the two positions we have stated, how can there be a compromise? 
By the very nature of a religion it must distinguish, but not separate, the secular 
from the holy. For the followers of a religion, at least, non-religious education 
cannot be w holly separated from religious education. Hence, a religion, if it does 
not control a state and the public schools, is logically bound to set up its own 
schools for its members. If this logic is not always to be found in practice, e.g., 


pu 
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in the case of some, if not most, Protestant groups, it is because certain alien fac- 
tors have crept into a religion and become identified with it. I think that it is safe 
to say that the present practice of the separation of religion from public education 
is not an idea originating from the 16th century Reformation, but is rather an 
idea that stems more from 17th and 18th naturalism and secularism. Today this 
idea has become an almost indistinguishable part of Protestantism, and we may 
say that that very fact is partly responsible for the crisis in which Protestantism 
finds itself. On the other hand, Roman Catholicism has not allowed the secular 
idea to disturb the logic of its theory, although in practice it has been forced to 
compromise with it. 


ALTERNATIVES IN THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGIONS AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


What then, are some possible relations between religion or religions, on the 
one hand, and state universities, on the other hand? 


1. A religion may simply compromise with the idea of secular and religious 
education as separate. Such compromise would end when the members of the 
given religion obtained control of the state. The secular principle would then be 
abolished. This is essentially the position of Roman Catholicism. 

2. The state might be conceived of as neutral as between the various religions. 
Neutrality does not mean indifference. The state would not be indifferent as 
regards religion, but merely neutral with respect to the claims of one religion as 
against another. This would implv the allocation of money to state universities for 
the purpose of religious instruction in the faiths and doctrines of the various mem- 
bers, the amount of money available for the propagation of each faith being roughly 
proportional to the numbers of the respective groups. This alternative not only 
does not exist in practice, but mary would hold that it is incompatible with our 
federal and state constitutions—in fact with the fundamental foundation of much 
of what has been called Americanism since the 18th century. 

3. A third alternative is that the state may be relatively indifferent to religion 
or religions. In the former alternative the state was not indifferent to religion; 
it was merely neutral with respect to religions. Indifference implies complete 
separation of religion and state, ard the complete absence of instruction in any 
religious faith financed by the state in its schools. The state must neither encourage 
nor discourage religion. In a state university this implies not only the absence of 
theology from the curriculum but also studies directly about religion. Although 
there are exceptions this position is the one that most nearly corresponds to our 
theory and practice in the U. S. at the present time. There are those who would 
question whether such planned irdiffererce is anything other than hostility. They 
would ask: Is not indifference and neglect a cleverer method than persecution 
to get rid of religion? 

4. A fourth possibility is rot essertially different from the third, but is a 
modification of it. As a result of pressure or demand the state may allow a few 
courses to be taught about religion at its expense, or the university may work 
close association with religious groups who do offer such courses. First, in some 
state schools, schools of religion have developed, wholly or partly supported by 
one or more denominations. Courses in religion may or may not be taken for 
credit. Courses may be taught by representatives of a denomination by agree- 
ment with the state authorities. Secord, there is the religious foundation, estab- 
lished by some denomination, usually in connection with a local church, which 
administers to the religious needs of students. An example would be that of the 
Westminister foundation of the Presbyterian church. Third, in many state uni- 
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versities, courses concerned with religion have been put into the curriculum, taught 
by men in the various departments. Examples of such courses would be Psychology 
of Religion, Sociology of Religion, Philosophy of Religion. Fourth, another alter- 
native has been the payment by the state of a full-time man to teach courses in re- 
ligion, with the understanding that they are to be non-sectarian. To my knowledge, 
the first time this latter alternative was adopted was in 1928 when President Bryan 
of Ohio University appointed Mr. Horace T. Houf, at that time president of 
Rio Grande college, to teach courses in religion. 


Of the four alternatives the first two are compatible with, or are implied by, 
the concept of religion, but are incompatible with the theory and practice of our 
separate states and their universities. The latter two alternatives are consistent with 
said theory and practice, but aye quite incompatible with the essential nature of re- 
ligion or religions—in so far as they remain pure and unpolluted. However, the 
latter two alternatives are consistent with, and implied by, the secular interpre- 
tation of the religious as excluding religion. 


To say the same thing in another way. If the present theory and practice of 
our state universities with respect to religion is accepted, then it implies the inter- 
pretation of the religious as excluding religion. On the other hand, if the concept 
of religion with all that it implies is accepted, then it would seem to follow that the 
present theory and practice of our state universities with respect to religion is 
to be condemned. 


Such a conclusion is a serious one, if true. Let us examine a little more closely 
the reasoning which led to it. 


Two fundamental propositions have been taken as true: 


1. A sharp distinction must be made between a theology and other disciplines 
concerned with religion. The substarce of a theology is composed of presumed 
truths of a religion. A religion may be studied historically, scientifically, and 
philosophically. But such studies lead to propositions about religion, not of religion. 
These propositions are concerned with historical truth, scientific truth, or philo- 
sophical truth, not with religious truth. 


2. Since a religion is concerned with that which is conceived of as of supreme 
importance and worthy of worship, the religious interest which a religion implies 
demands that all other interests are subordinate to it so far as worth or value is 
the issue. It is not of the nature of any other interest in itself to make such a 
demand. If such a demand is made it is imposed from without. For example, there 
is nothing in the nature of an interest in health that demands that all other in- 


terests be subordinate to it. 


Now with respect to higher education, if the presupposition is that any theol- 
ogy is impossible, lacks truth-value, and hence is not a discipline, then theology 
ought to have no place in the university curriculum. Conversely, if it is not to be 
found in the curriculum of a state university, then the only legitimate reason is 
that such a presupposition is held to be true. Our state universities then, function 
not as neutral, but as indifferent, to religion. But indifference, in the case of reli- 
gion, is for practical purposes equiv alent to hostility. Logically, it follows that even 
historical and scientific courses about religion are only of a capricious interest 
in a manner not essentially dissimilar to an interest, say, in the history of astrology, 
a subject which also lacks truth-value. The theory and practice of our state uni- 
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versities is compatible with, and also implied by, the idea of the religious as ex- 
cluding religion, and as hostile to it. 


On the other hand, if any theology of any religion can be said to have any 
truth-value, or if the possibility of theology of any kind is admitted, then our 
state universities are to be criticized for not allowi ing theology a functional place 
in the curriculum. And several other rather embarrassing conclusions may be 


drawn. 


If the possibility of a theology is admitted, then it is rather foolish to limit 
the curriculum to courses concerned with the history, science, and philosophy 
of religion. For these courses have meaning only if the validity of the concept of 
religion i is admitted. If religion and theology are on a plane w ith astrology, some- 
thing to be rid of by intelligent people, then it is hardly necessary to have courses 
about such matters. We would not have courses in the history and philosophy of 
science if science itself and all the sciences lacked truth-value. It would appear 
that those state universities are most consistent which neglect religion altogether. 
In short, if the possibility of theology be admitted, then it ought to be in the 
curriculum of state universities. If such admission cannot be made, then religion 
and theology are matters to be rid of. There is little use in having courses about 
religion camouflaged as worth-while disciplines when the substance of what they 
are about is precisely what it is believed should be eliminated from society. 


If our state universities have refused to come to grips with this problem, one 
reason may be that it cannot be solved within the framework of our constitution 
and its implications as to the nature of the state, church, and religion. Perhaps we 
need a reexamination of this problem. It may be that the long run effect of our 
“American answer” to these matters is that of accentuating and intensifying the 
problem, rather than that of solving it. as we are wont to believe. Another 
possibility is that in terms of our eighteenth century heritage we have a solution 
in principle, but that over a period ‘of time we have failed to be aware of it and 
to consistently derive the practical implications. 


What we have tried to do is pose a problem. The further problems en- 
countered if the validity of religion is admitted as against the mere religious, and 
if the possibility ofa theology is allowed, have not been mentioned. Two of them 
may be stated in question form: What change does our analysis imply as regards 
the conception of the state, and in particular the purpose of higher education 
financed by the state? What would be the place and function of courses in theol- 
ogy in a state university—of courses of and not merely about religion or a re- 
ligion? It is hardly necessary to remark that these courses could not be thrown 
into the market- place of a university to compete with such courses as “The Prin- 
ciples of Clothing Selection,” or “The History of 16th Century China.” 


The present theory and practice of our state universities and the completely 
secular interpretation of the religious as hostile to religion and theology—these 
two views have much in common. Can any religion, old or new—and in particular 
the Hebraic-Christian tradition, continue to exist, let alone flourish, under such 
conditions? History has a way of solving contradictions even when men insist on 
perpetuating them. If there is the contradiction we have mentioned, it would be 


a mark of wisdom to recognize it and do something about it. 0 














THE VALUE OF PHILOSOPHY 
FOR TEACHERS 


BY CLYDE E. CURRAN 


FEW STUDIES FOR THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS receive more emphasis 
than philosophy of education. Most directors of teacher training consider a com- 
prehensive philosophy vital to good teaching. Thousands of courses in principles, 
theory, and philosophy of education offered by colleges and universities testify 
to the importance placed upon philosophic training for educators. Yet few 
teachers have well-rounded philosophies of education. 


When a group of teachers discuss their ‘ ‘philosophy, ” what do they say? 
Do they refer to first principles, human and cosmic foundations, theories regard- 
ing the learning process, the nature of society, the role of the school in relation 
to society, o r problems in ethics and esthetics as they relate to education? No. 
Most educators do not treat these fundamental matters. When discussing their 
“philosophy,” teachers usually refer to miscellaneous practices performed in class- 
rooms regardless of inconsistencies, ineptness, or excellence. They manifest a great 
deal of impatience towards anything theoretical. Crowded by the demands of the 
day with schedules to meet, large classes to organize, budgets to arrange, and 
examinations to grade, teachers consider theory “a waste of time. Their interest 
centers upon effective ways of teaching spelling, writing, chemistry, or mathe- 
matics. The suggestion that a theoretic analysis of practice facilitates teaching 
usually draws a reply like this: 

“How in the world can studying the nature of man and society help me teach 
reading in the fifth grade? Teockens want to do a better job, but how can read- 
ing and talking about theory that teachers don’t understand, and about which 
philosophers themselves are confused, help when I stand in front of a class of 
from forty to fifty youngsters?” 

The foregoing challenge raises an important question: Of what value is a 
philosophy of education to teachers? 


There is a reason why teachers have found much of the required work in 
philosophy of education of little value. Traditionally philosophers of the western 
world have dwelt in the realm of abstraction. The eyes of great visionary thinkers 
like Plato, Kant, and Hegel have turned from the flesh and blood realities of 
people struggling to the pristine quietude of metaphysics. Their w ritings, con- 
taining unexplained mysteries and couched in formidable, often obscure, language, 
perplex more frequently than they enlighten. No wonder teachers become ap- 
palled when told such philosophy will improve their classroom practice. 

To dismiss philosophy with a shrug and the ejaculation, “I have tried it but 


it didn’t help me a bit,” overlooks w hat penetrating thinking can do. Although 
educators may find classical philosophic writing unfathomable, they teach under 
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conditions that call for philosophizing. People trying to live together harmon- 
iously present dilemmas that require the deepest reflection. If instead of finding 
sanctuary within ivory towers, thinkers (teachers belong to this group) ply their 
tools in the mire of human relations, philosophy can move from the twilight of 
idle speculation to the world of practical affairs. Rather than living the shadowy 
life of a saintly recluse, the philosopher can become a man of action, see king the 
causes and furthering the alleviation of human conflict. Philosophy looked upon 
in this light has value for teachers. 


When developed as a thoughtful, consistent description and analysis under- 
taken to build an ever-increasing harmony among people, philosophy has me: aning 
for educators. From this view the process of philosophizing and the educative 
process are the same. Teacher-philosophers project their work against a back- 
ground of human struggle where they seek to understand why people behave as 
they do, how human nature develops, and through this insight facilitate under- 
standing among men. Classrooms, instead of dreary cells where hollow voices 
drone out lessons in spelling, arithmetic, or reading, become laboratories in human 
relations. Success in teaching i is then marked by the effect the school has in de 
veloping character and not only by the quantity of reading, spelling, or arith 
metic learned. 


Teachers who plead, “Show us how confused philosophic theory can help 
us teach arithmetic, spelling, or reading,” assume that all philosophy is abstract, 
controversial, and of no use whatever in educational practice A sso lating phi 
losophy with the never-never land of dreamers, they overlook the place of philo 
sophie thinking in relation to human problems Furthermore, they assume that 
the purposes of education revolve around teaching subjects, Students certainly 
pan know subjects, but for what? What does it avail men if they master the 
intricacies of science, relish the great classics of art, musie, and literature, span 
the earth with steel and cement, yet know not how to live in harmony 


What do teachers as philosophers do? They seek to understand what a 
counts for human conflict. They study the sciences, especially anthropology, 
psychology, sociology, economics, and government to discover reliable data about 
men and societies. They turn to the humanities, the history of civilization. for 
further evidence. Teachers need to know facts. But facts are not enough. They 
must also hold a glowing ideal before their eyes. What better ideal can teachers 
find than the Christian ethic of men living as brothers? This serves as a goal, the 
vision of men fulfilling their capacities by developing human understanding. 
Teacher-philosophers do not perform these tasks in the serenity of armchairs, but 
engage in inquiry, muster evidence, keep ideals before them for direction during 
periods of conflict. They work in the world of practical affairs, marriage and 
parenthood, business and vocations, and community relations both local and in- 
ternational, to determine areas of confusion, to participate with all concerned in 
building policies and practices that will further understanding among people. 


Their special province is the classroom. Here teachers endeavor through 
mature judgment to so guide pupils that they develop strong characters. W hat 
kind of characters? Young people with habits ‘and dispositions of curiosity typify 
characteristics philosopher-teachers seek—boys and girls so charged with enthusi- 
astic imaginations that a lifetime is too short for satiation; youths growing in their 
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ability to think reflectively, to reap the rich harvest of love in marriage and par- 
enthood, to achieve satisfaction in their work, to create and consume beauty, 
and most of all to communicate, not in the narrow sense of reading and writing, 
but of using all skills to strengthen bonds of human understanding. 


Educators may ask, “Isn’t this expecting too much of teachers?” We require 
doctors to have thorough scientific training that takes years of intensive study. 
They must devote their lives to their work. Only men with outstanding personal 
qualities succeed in medicine. The maintenance of public health and care of the 
sick demand the best. In turn, practitioners of medicine have reached a high place 
in our society. Should we expect anything less from practitioners of education, 
who virtually hold the destiny of civilization in their hands? 


‘Teachers might complain that the above desc ription of philosophy in educa- 
tion does not give answers to questions about specific problems and practices. 
No, it doesn’t. It is not supposed to, any more than a hammer or saw is supposed 
to build a house. People, not tools, build houses. Philosophy, the process of using 
reflection to eliminate human conflict, is a tool, When used properly, it can build 
mansions or it can lie idly by while men live in shacks and caves. No, philosophy 
does not give the answers, Neither does science, history, literature, or whatever 
you wish to name, for that matter, People must work out the answers. They must 
bring their ideals into reality by determining obstacles and jointly working for 
agreement, Perhaps the most serious block is conflict of ideals. People of divergent 
cultures need to work out harmony. We have the tool—the process of reflection 
applied to human affairs philosophy. Teachers are among the most important 
workers in this building of the mansion of humanity, We have had the plans for a 
long time—ever since Jesus taught the ideal of brotherly love. 


Traditional thinkers made the gigantic error of considering philosophy a castle 
ready-made—one in which men could dwell by exere isinge lofty thinking removed 
from the world of practice. They knew they had the supreme answers to all 
existence. Once entrenched in their convictions, they proceeded to mount the 
marble steps leading into the clouds, shouting loudly, “Follow us. Ahead lies the 
Promised Land.” From this high perch they could no longer see the populace 
tearing at one another’s entrails. 

If we lived in a perfect world, one free from conflict, if decisions were never 
necessary because each life abounded in the highest satisfactions, if we knew the 
best possible way of teaching the absolute truth, then philosophy of any kind 
would be unnecessary. People living in such a Utopia would need only to con- 
serve and consume the bounties of eternal beauty. Our world is not this kind of 
place. The panorama of history (both present and past) presents confused scenes 
of noble achievement contrasted vin human degradation, enlightment with 
ignorance, love with hate, and benevolence with bestiality. The fact that history 
yields no clear-cut idea of a fixed good complicates the picture even more. What 
some cultures revere as good, others despise as ignoble. 


There are no well-paved highways leading through the jungle of human 
misunderstanding. Despite great cultural advances, this jungle threatens to engulf 
us. Because of human conflict, modern civilization stands on the brink of disaster. 
Either we learn to live together harmoniously or face destruction. We must pene- 
trate the vast puzzle of human relations. Teacher- -philosophers must lead the 
way. oO 
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The Great Thinkers. By Rupert Lodge. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949. 400 


pages. 


Most of the ten thinkers who are considered here are technical philosophers, 
not men like Herbart or Dewey who were also philosophers of education; but 
the list includes Plato, Aristotle, and Locke, who were both. It is no doubt true 
that any fundamental system of thought does have educational implications, but 
it is also remarkable that some of the greatest technical philosophers, when they 
turned to consider education, failed to make their educational doctrines square 
with their philosophical systems. Kant is a striking example of this, probably 
because his pedagogical lectures were dev eloped before his philosophy was 
matured. Kant is the latest thinker to receive full treatment in this book, but there 
is a brief section on the post-Kantian movement. The main sections are on Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Kant. 


Professor Lodge supplies a short account of the life and time of each 
thinker, an account of his thought with many brief selections from his writings, 
and an interpret tation, together with an estimate of his influence and significance. 
The book is, therefore, both analytic and explanatory, not a “story ‘of philos- 
ophy” or a popular and biographical history. It may be intended for beginners, 
but the absolute beginner would need a good deal of further explanation and 
discussion to understand these great thinkers. With such help it might well make 
a successful textbook. oO 

H. G. Goop 
Emeritus Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 


* * * 
THE INTELLECTUAL BASIS FOR THE KENTUCKY PROGRAM 
IN MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES: TWO APPRAISALS 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. By William Clayton Bower. Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1952. 

The widespread dissatisfaction with American public education is nowhere 
more sharply focused than on the elementary and secondary schools. The target 
of the most vocal and tireless critics lies in the realm of moral and spiritual 

values (an elusive phrase), an area alleged to be fairly neglected if not openly 
ignored by the public schools. Numerous authors have blamed our social ills 
upon neglect of spiritual values in the schools, others have defended them as 
capable exponents of the ethical and moral prerequisites of a democratic state. 
Few persons would deny that improvement on the part of the schools in meeting 
the needs of millions of youngsters is an ever-present challenge. To the con- 
troversy is added another voice, that of William Clayton Bower in his book, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. 


Bower observes that a significant change in American education has been 
the “shift of emphasis away from values to know ledge, techniques, and the so- 
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of human imperfection. 
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in classroom teaching and pupil guidance. 


nature and place of religion in education. 
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This reviewer 
of sectarianism from the schools is to be equated with the exclusion of religion, 
and whether the exclusion of religion is equivalent to the exclusion of values. 


and that 


sible to acquire knowledge or techniques without a 
selection. As a matter of fact, the public school movement in the U nited States 
reflects too uncritically the value system of the middle class. 
that Bower had been more explicit in his use of the term “ 


The secularization of education in the nineteenth century 
certain problems which Bower acknowledges to have been the best, if not the 
only solution. And yet he is ambivalent with respect 
education in that he feels it has led to the exclusion of religion itself. 
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process is at the level of values. To this reviewer an emphasis upon knowledge, 


techniques and useful skills implies a sense of values. In other words, it is impos- 
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Bower feels that with the exclusion of religion from the schools, 
completed about 1875, the shift in emphasis from values to knowledge and tech- 
wonders whether 
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Though Bower repeatedly professes 
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The attempt on 
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was a solution to 
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His book is 


Bower indulges in a kind of thinking which is extremely confusing: he 


points to the unprecedented complexity of the problems with which man is 
‘these problems cannot be solved by scientific, 


tech- 


nological, or diplomatic resources alone, but ultimately by dependence on moral 
His thesis may be quite correct but nowhere in the book 


spelled out. 


critical intel- 


reform, or manipulation of the environment wil] eliminate evil; that at best the 
resources of religion and of education can only soften the more 


aspects 


The courses of action which Bower suggests in his book for the extension of 
re already pon loyi ing 


Uoral and 
of the 


his faith in the inviolability of the doctrine of separation of church and state, he 
describes a course of action which would ultimately breach the wall of separa- 
tion. The mercurial nature of the problems posed await partie attack by one 
who is perhaps less committed to the problem of teaching 

dedicated to the thesis that religion is caught rather than t: Fs 
the part of sectarian interests to utilize the schools as a sounding board for their 
points of view is a manifest admission of failure to reach the people through the 


and more 


In what he designates as non-sectarian religion, Bower has proposed a form 
of Protestant teaching which could not fail to be distasteful not only to extremely 
orthodox Protestants but to members of the Roman Catholic Church or of the 
Jewish faith. No matter how he attenuates his Protestantism it will still be offen- 
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sive to those who do not share Protestant loyalties. Reverend Bower would do 
well to think through the wisdom of complete secularization of the schools as 
opposed to the introduction of a streamlined version of an ancient evil, sec- 
tarianism. O 
Freperick E. Eis 
University of Minnesota 


* * 


Professor Bower’s book is a timely contribution in a period of basic con- 
fusion and distrust as to the moral adequacy of the American public secular school. 
It is written in a period in which constructive criticism is sometimes dwarfed 
by the destructive undercutting of the democratic faith in a common unifying 
school program. Those who affirm that the public school is a failure because it 
increases delinquency or because it is godless or because it has no place for the 
moral values of a people should read Professor Bower’s statement of the theoreti- 
cal grounds for a distinctive program of moral and spiritual values together with 
the more immediately programatic suggestions for implementing these values in 
the curriculum. 

Professor Bower believes that the secular character of public education was 
worked out in our land due to the sectarian competition and divisiveness of our 
early history rather than a general hostility to the qualities of human experience 
which we call religious. Because organized sectarian religions are excluded from 
the public schools, we have tended to minimize the importance of values and an 
integrated value response to the totality of human experience. He goes on to show 
how a value-centered educational program may be and actually is developed 
without an involvement in the usual sectarian credal and doctrinaire differences. 


The current problems concerning the proper relationships between church 
and state as they center in the problems of public education may be resolved, he 
believes, if we maintain a distinction between the functional and the structural 
levels of the cleric and the civic. Church and state have overlapping functional 
responsibilities, and at the functional level separation is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. At this functional level “the full recognition of the primacy of community 
over both church and state and the mutual responsibility of both to the com- 
munity as the ultimate social reality” (p. 33) must be acknowledged. Complete 
separation at the institutional or structural level, whole-hearted cooperation in 
function is the formula for the resolution of our church-state problems. 


While one may appreciate the great service of Professor Bower’s work in 
showing that the public schools not only should but can and do cultivate moral 
values, one may also disagree with some of the grounds upon which the practical 
judgments rest. Professor Bower s thesis is that not only a distinction in meaning 
may be made between the functional and the structural components of the rela- 
tionships between church and state. He is also saying that such a difference in 
the operations, deliberations, and social consequences as may be indicated by 
“structural” and “functional” will, provide a basis for settlement of the high- 
tensioned conflict of alternatives in this area. Thus in his view functions may and 
should interrelate; but structures remain separate. 


The difficulty here is that since in this case “functions” are activities per- 
formed by social institutions, to separate the functions or purposes held by social 
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the chosen 


institutions from the institutional structure or means for obtaining 
purposes is, on the one hand, to fail to do justice to social realities and, on the 
other, to provide an artificial or verbal resolution to a much more involved prob- 
lem in social policy. 

What does the distinction between overlapping functions and separate struc- 


tures mean? Apparently it means that the state shall function in the area of re- 
chaplains in the armed 


ligion, as it does in such matters as Congressional prayers, 
services, setting days for religious ceremonies. Religious groups may function in 
Civic enterprises as ‘they do, Sor example, in lobbying activities, soci: i] action com- 
mittees, and in our representative at the Vatican. Can these “functions” be per- 
formed without regard to particular “structures,” i.e., church groups with 
particular sectarian beliefs and values? Does the distinction provide the grounds 
for adjudication between powerful interest and pressure groups w hich are work- 
ing for the security of their particular interests? In terms of the distinction, just 
what should be done concerning the demand for support of sectarian schools from 
public funds? Is this a question relating to “structure” or to “function,” and how 
should it be dealt with in terms of the distinction? There may be some generally 
agreed upon matters of religious function about which sectarian religious struc- 
tures do not have major policy differences today—chaplains in the ar med services 
and Congressional prayers, for example. Yet questions as to our ambassador at the 
Vatican, particular programs for social action, and the lobby activities of re- 
ligious groups involve basic policy problems that are highly controversial. Are the 
most pressing problems in the area of church-state relationships moved toward 
resolution on the basis of the distinction of “structure” and “function’’? 


On the other hand, the suggestion that “the full recognition of the primacy 
of community over both church and state and the mutual responsibility of both 
to the community as the ultimate social reality” merits further attention. This 
statement might be taken to mean that both structurally and function: ully, and the 
two in a full measure of interdependent interaction, the cleric and the civic are 
to be seen as fundamentally deriving their authority and validity from the larger 
social matrix of the democratic community. This community consists of individ- 
uals living in and deriving their nature and significance from the culture of a 
common group enterprise in which each individual finds the fullest measure of 
his own development. This is to place both church and state subject to the critical 
inspection of an enlightened citizenry and to the guidance of their considered 
judgment. In the working out of such a conception of the social control over 
both government and the church resides the greatest hope for the resolution of 
our present conflict of social alternatives. It is a very considerable merit of Pro- 
fessor Bower’s book that it contains a suggestion of this order. But it should also 
be pointed out that numerous and strong forces of our society today are not 
interested in seeing in the democratic community, in the broad sense used in this 
paragraph, the justification and authority for particular institutional powers and 
prerogatives. 

While one may be able to find some measure of acceptance of the intellectual 
basis upon w hich the Kentucky program in mor al and spiritual values rests, espe- 
cially at the level of practical judgments involved, yet some of the more basic 
value assertions with which one is asked to go along are not so clearly acceptable. 


Professor Bower believes that the moral structure which nature manifests 
and which man’s experience discloses “transcends any historical period” (p. 68) 
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and is writ in the very nature of things which man may progressively discover. 
The structure of moral law is a part of the pattern of intelligibility which all 
science is discovering. The laws of morality, as the laws of physics and chemistry, 
are the eternal framework of reality, w hich man may discover but not create. 
Thus a final and completed moral structure is inherent in the nature of nature. 


It is one thing to locate morality within the natural process, which includes 
man’s emergent nature as a culture bearing organism, and quite another thing to 
read a transcendent moral order back into the character of a designed universe. 
Historically, the latter has been the sanction provided for particular moral sys- 
tems that have sought to reinforce their particular ethical absolutes and impose 
them or coerce others into accepting them. At the very least, the conception of 
an eternal and immutable moral order which man increasingly discovers, but to the 
existence of which he does not contribute, is a particular value position with 
which some would disagree. Is this postuate necessary to the founding of a pro- 
gram for moral and spiritual values in the public school? 


As one reads this volume one feels a certain ambivalence between the view 
that the impartial or factual teaching about religion is a desirable policy for the 
public schools and the view that particular and partial sectarian beliefs and judg- 
ments inevitably influence any objective or descriptive teaching of religion in 
public schools. 

Thus, on the one hand, the volume recommends “complete impartiality to 
all historical and contemporary religious communions and religious beliefs and 
practices s and without the teacher expressing personal bias toward any particular 
faith or seeking in any way to influence the beliefs and loyalties of the pupils.” 
(pp. 205-6) On the other hand, one encounters these statements: “E very man can 
shape the future by placing himself under the government of God and by living 
absolute ethical standards” (apparently quoted with approval) (p. 185); * ‘The 
great promise of literature lies in the fact that it: shows forth the glory of 

God...” (p. 134); and * ‘Intuitive geometry ... may point out the fact that ‘God 
eternally geometrizes’”’ (p. 139). Each of ‘thiee last three passages would, if their 
meaning were developed, involve partial and historical religious persuasions. Has 
Dr. Bower’s volume provided us with such a point of view that a competely im- 
partial teaching about religion can actually be achieved in a program of public 
education? 

To raise these questions concerning certain aspects of Professor Bower’s 
book is to honor its endeavor rather than to detract from the value or importance 
of his contribution. It is to a book of this kind, and the program in Kentucky for 
which it provides s a basis, that thoughtful educators need to turn as they respond 
constructively to those who would depreciate the role of the public school in 
deepening and enriching our sense of values. As religious educators and secular 
educators work together for an increasingly adequate value awareness in our 
schools and in our community life, we shall make our best response to those who 
doubt the worthiness of the public school. This reviewer feels that we should be 
willing to accept some of the unsettled problems which Professor Bower’s book 
contains for the sake of the wider enterprise toward which it moves our thinking 
and our programs. O 


A. S. CLAYTON 
University of California 
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Great Books: Panacea or Wuat? By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1952. 116 pp. $2.75. 


No, the Great Books program is not a panacea, Edward A. Fitzpatrick makes 
abundantly clear in this thorough critique of the program advertised by Robert 
M. a and Mortimer J. Adler. The purpose of the venture is “w holly ad- 
mirable,” it “would be a great thing for American culture” and it “would be a 
great ied and intellectual boon.” It would be, with modifications it could 
be, but it isn’t. 


Fitzpatrick, President of Mount Mary College, has collected an impressive 
list of objections to the Great Books program; some of them are his own, others 
are drawn from earlier critics or from the very advocates of the program. This 
latter feature, largely based on Adler’s How to Read a Book, is particularly effec- 
tive and damaging. The criticisms deal with the inz ability of the av erage participant 
—the program is supposed to be for every citizen of a democracy—to read 
effectively, the inadequacy of the co- leaders of the discussions, the great number 
of books to be read, the danger of propaganda, and the factor of human gullibility. 


Fitzpatrick’s book is not particularly well written or organized. It disregards 
the philosophic orientation of Adler and Hutchins, and it contains some errors. 
In a digression on Aquinas, Fitzpatrick writes: “The selection of the book St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ De Magistro is an indication of approval by the Great Books 
Foundation.” Apart from the awkward sentence structure this statement is incor- 
rect; the program clearly seeks to expose the participants to many conflicting 
views and the mere inclusion of a book cannot even imply approval. The juxta- 
position of Adam Smith and Karl Marx, Machiavelli and Locke, included in the 
first year of readings, demonstrates this principle. 


For that matter, Fitzpatrick greatly overestimates the importance of the pro- 
gram when he says that the number of participants varies, “but let us put it at 
the modest figure of 100,000” each year. Even the Great Books Foundation has 
no accurate figures, but on the basis of their data some 30,000 members for 1951- 
52 seem to be indicated. 


Fitzpatrick does well to aim his guns at many of the claims made for the 

program. He is skillful in using Adler against Adler and he shows that it is a 

‘radical educational blunder’ ’ to assume “that all that the students need to have is 
the great book and the author will do everything necessary as teacher.” 


In a concluding chapter the author offers “Suggestions More or Less Help- 
ful.” He writes that there is need for better direction, for better leadership and 
that the present program ought to be the culmination of a series of preparatory 
steps. This needed preparation is not spelled out; the author merely states that the 
present sponsors are not enough and that a new Chautauqua or a modified uni- 
versity extension may serve the purpose. Anomalously, the present program is 
suffering from a lack of good leadership but it is designed for “an intellectual 
elite,” for leaders in a democratic society, even though it claims to be for every 
literate adult. Fitzpatrick feels that we ought to face the fact that we cannot all 
be leaders and that many ought to be trained as intelligent followers. 


There are Great Books, writes the author, but he suggests that there also are 
Great Poems, Proverbs, American Sayings (he lists three pages of them), Great 
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Issues and Great Decisions. All of these topics could be used as variations of the 
original program. He makes no mention of the variations tried out by Alexander 
Meiklejohn at San Francisco and by John Powell at Washington, D. C. 


Great Books: Panacea or What? is not a personal attack but a systematic 
critique of the adult discussion groups. As far as it goes it is successful, but it is 
surprising that the author does not deal with the shortcomings raised by the Rev. 
Harold C. Gardiner, for instance, and that he sidesteps the entire philosophy of 
the Perennialist sponsors. 


Gerorce E. ARNSTEIN 
University of California 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


g@ THE OPERATIONAL STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY: Pro- 


cedures for handling Subscription Renewals. 


Many subscriptions to Educational Theory running concurrently with the calen- 
dar year expired with the October, 1952, number which was the last number for 
that calendar year. Renewal notices were sent to all those whose subscriptions were 
expiring. Since that time, an unusual number of letters has been received from sub- 
scribers who stated either (a) that they were sure that their subscriptions were not 
due to expire, or (b) that they had already made arrangements for the continuance 
of their ea A check of these letters revealed only a rare instance in which 
an actual error had been made. It is apparent, therefore, that such difficulties as have 
arisen over the sending of renewal notices are due to misunderstandings of one sort 
or another. A variety of misconceptions were found in the letters received. In order 
to clarify the situation, a description of the arrangements through which the journal 
is operating is herewith presented. 


Educational Theory is not operated for profit. Indeed, it is not even self-sustain- 
ing but is being put in the hands of its subscribers at subscription rates which cover 
less than half the cost of production. This is made possible through subsidization by 
sponsoring organizations who make this journal a part of their contribution to the 
study of the theoretical foundations of education. During 1951 and 1952 these sponsor- 
ing organizations have been the John Dewey Society and the College of Education 
at the University of Illinois. Although these two orgarizations have sponsored the 
journal, they have not operated it directly but have entrusted this responsibility to an 
operating group consisting of the Editor, the Editorial Board, and the Business Manager. 
Contrary to the impression which some of our correspondents seem to have, these 
individuals are not “employees” of the journal. They contribute their services to the 
journal and they receive no financial compensation from the journal. 


The operating group has found that in order to carry out its responsibilities, 
some division of labor has been necessary. The Editorial Office confines itself primarily 
to those responsibilities concerned with the actual editing and publishing of the 
journal. These include the selection of manuscripts, making-up of numbers, marking 
manuscripts for the printer, correcting galley and page proofs, and similar editorial 
duties. The Business Manager’s Office is largely concerned with budgetary matters, 
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the handling of expenditures, and financial accounting. Neither of these offices has the 
facilities for the detailed bookkeeping of the journal, nor for handling subscriptions. 
Accordingly, the journal has employed the Subscription Service maintained by the 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois, to handle bookkeeping and 
subscriptions. The Subscription Service has the responsibility of entering all sub- 
scriptions which are received by it, whether directly sent by subscribers or whether 
sent indirectly through one of the sponsoring organizations. Normally, subscriptions 
are begun with the first number following receipt unless a special request is made to 
include earlier numbers. The Subscription Service keeps all records and has the 
further responsibility of sending two renewal notices to all individuals whose sub- 
scription is expiring. 

In the light of this brief description of the operating structure of the journal, 
some of the more specific points of misunderstanding can be examined. One point on 
which there seems to be some confusion is the publishing year, which runs concurrently 
with the calendar year. The journal is a quarterly and issues four numbers in each 
volume. Quarterlies frequently use the terms, “Winter, Spring, Summer, Fall,” to 
designate the time of issuance of their four numbers. During 1951, the first year of 
publication, Educational Theory was unable to maintain a regular schedule and adopted 
the policy of designating each of the four numbers by the particular month in which 
it happened to appear. Beginning with January 1, 1952, the journal adopted a regular 
schedule but retained the practice of designating each number by the month of 
issuance. These months are January, April, July, and October. This procedure was 
adopted because it would simplify matters if, at some future time, it became possible to 
issue the journal at the rate of six or seven numbers a year. Apparently, the fact that 
renewal notices went out in October led some subscribers to believe that they were 
not receiving their full quota of numbers for the year 1952. This is not the case 
since all four numbers for that year have been issued. 


A second point about which there has been some misunderstanding arises from 
the fact that although some subscribers have sent their checks to the Subscription 
Service immediately upon receipt of the first renewal notice, they nevertheless received 
a second renewal notice. This is, of course, unfortunate but it is the kind of occurrence 
which few magazines, professional or commercial, are able to avoid entirely. Even 
under the best of circumstances, a certain amount of time is required to process a 
subscription or a renewal. Many of the large commercial magazines require from four 
to six weeks notice to enter a subscription or to change an address. It is not at all 
unusual for subscribers to commercial magazines to continue to receive renewal 
notices several weeks after they have sent in their new subscription. That is why many 
of these notices contain the phrase, “If you have already renewed your subscription, 
please ignore this notice.” 

The Subscription Service for Educational Theory actually operates at a more 
rapid rate than is true of the large commercial magazines. Nevertheless, some time 
must elapse before a renewed subscription can clear throu igh the bookkeeper, and 
before the new addressograph plate can be made and placed in the active file. The 
Subscription Service does its best to expedite this process but there is always the pos- 
sibility that the second renewal notice will go out while the process is being carried on. 


The work of the Subscription Service is complicated by the fact that not all sub- 


"As an incidental comment on the question of the frequency of the issue of the journal, 
it might be noted that serious consideration was given to making Educational Theory a bi- 
monthly during 1953. However, it has been decided that the journal is not yet ready for 
this step. As a substitute, it is planned to increase the number of pages in each of the four 
numbers for 1953. They will be issued, according to the regular schedule, in January, April, 


July, and October. 
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scriptions are sent directly to it. This is a point about which there has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding. Members of the John Dewey Society have the option of 
subscribing to the journal at reduced rates. This means two things. In the first place, 
it means that when a member of the John Dewey Society sends in a check covering 
his dues and his subscription, a record of this transaction must be made both at the 
Subscription Service and at the National Headquarters of the Society. This some- 
times increases the time required to re-enter the subscription. In the second place, 
both the Subscription Service and the National Office of the John Dewey Society 
have the responsibility of notifying the individual of the expiration of the period for 
which he has paid. This means that, at approximately the same time, the Subscription 
Service may notify the individual of the expiration of his subscription to the journal, 
while the John Dewey Society may notify him of the expiration of his dues. Since 
the notice of the expiration of the subscription will also give him the opportunity to 
pay his dues, while the notice of dues owed will also give him the opportunity of 
the individual may feel that he is being unnecessarily 


renewing his subscription, 
earlier days of the 


dunned. This problem gave us a considerable concern during the 
magazine. However, a a al relationship has been worked out between the Sub- 
scription Service and the National Headquarters of the John Dewey Society. It is 
now possible for a John Dewey Society member to send his dues and his subscription 
either to the Subscription Service or to the Society. At regular intervals, the Sub- 
scription Service notifies the Society of the names to be added to its membership 
roles, while the Society notifies the Subscription Service of the names and addresses 
of the subscribers to be added to the active file of the journal. This system has worked 
out very well in practice and there has been relatively little difficulty during the 
present ‘publishing year, although there is still the possibility that a second notice of 
dues owed or subsc ription expired may be sent by one or the other of these agencies 
before it receives the notification from the other agency. 


The most frequent source of misunderstanding in recent months has concerned 
the relationship of the Philosophy of Education Society to Educational Theory. As 
previously indicated, the original sponsors of the journal were the John Dewey Society 
and the College of Education, University of Illinois. Shortly after the journal began 
publication, the Philosophy of Education Society indicated a desire to become one 
of the sponsoring organizations. Representatives of the two societies worked out a 
tentative plan whereby the Philosophy of Education Society could become a sponsor. 
This plan was submitted to both societies and was ev entually adopted by them. The 
next step was to secure the approval of the other original sponsor, the College of 
Education, University of Illinois. This actually meant securing the approval of the 
Policy Committee of the College of Education and also the approval of the administra- 
tive officers and the Board of Trustees of the University. The proposed plan was 
submitted to the College Policy Committee late in November and was approved by it. 
At the present time, a new contract is being drawn up which will be submitted to 
the administrative officers and the Board of Trustees of the University early in 1953. 
It is hoped that these negotiations can be completed early enough so that the Philosophy 
of Education Society will be one of the sponsoring organizations during the calendar 


year, 1953. 


The point which it is important to clarify for our present purposes is the fact 
that the Philosophy of Education Society is not now one of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Until such time as the proposed contract is finally ratified by the two societies 
and the University, members of the Philosophy of Education Society are not en- 
titled to a subscription to Educational Theory unless some special arrangement is 
made. This procedure was followed in 1952. When it became apparent that negotia- 
tions were proceeding so slowly that the Philosophy of Education Society would not 
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become a full-fledged sponsor during 1952, the Society decided to take out subscrip- 
tions for all its members for that year. These subscriptions were entered for the calen- 
dar year and expired with the October number. All members of the Society were 
supposed to receive all four numbers for the year. If any member did not receive 
his full quota of numbers, he should send a notification of that fact through the 
Secretary of the Society. 


Since the subscriptions for members of the Philosophy of Education Society were 
for the calendar year of 1952, and since no further arrangement has been made for 
extending those subscriptions, the Subscription Service automatically sent out the two 
renewal notices at the expiration of the subscriptions. There was no way by which 
the Subscription Service could know whether or not these subscriptions were to be 
extended later either by contract or by special arrangement. When the plan for mak- 
ing the Philosophy of Education Society a sponsor is finally approved, it is hoped an 
arrangement similar to that between the John Dewey Society and the Subscription 
Service will be worked out so that the members of the Philosophy of Education 
Society can pay their dues either to the secretary of that Society or to the Subscrip- 
tion Service and will have both their membership and their subscription ertered 
promptly. 


It is hoped that the foregoing explanation of the existing situation with respect 
to sponsorship and operation of Educational Theory will serve to answer questions 
which readers of the journal may have in mind. However, if any subscriber still has 
questions about the status of his subscription, it is suggested that the simplest and most 
efficient way for him to check on his subscription is to get in touch with the agency 
through which the subscription was originally entered. That is, if the subscription 
was sent directly to the Subscription Service at the Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., it would be desirable for the subscriber to write to that agency. If the subscrip- 
tion was originally entered through the John Dewey Society, it is suggested that the 
subscriber write to Professor I. N. Thut, Box U-33, Storrs, Conn. If the subscriber 
received his subscription through the Philosophy of Education Society, it is sug- 
gested that the subscriber should write to Professor William Drake, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


In conclusion, the editor would like to call attention to the fact that the estab- 
lishment of any procedure or arrangement, such as that involved in the operation of 
Educational Theory, inevitably involves a period of trial and error. Administrative 
machinery is apt to creak until the stiffness and awkwardness is worked out. We hope 
that readers will bear with all of us corcerned with getting the rew arrangemert 
instituted until such time as we can solve all of the complex problems inv olved. 


A.W.A. 
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